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open in fall 2005 with 1,000 full-time-equivalent students (expected to grow 
to 5,000 FTES by fall 2010). The report reviews the planning history of the 
proposed campus, discusses the University of California's systemwide physical 
capacity to enroll new students, and considers a number of review criteria ^ 
including potential enrollments, alternatives to building the campus, 
academic planning, possible conflicts with other institutions in the region, 
and potential construction and operating costs. Based on this analysis, the 
report concludes that the University of California at Merced should become a 
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approved. It also urges that the university be innovative in its academic 
planning and provide a clearer indication of potential construction costs. 
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Section 2 provides background to the proposal . Section 3 offers an overview 
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Smrimary 

This report reviews the decision by the University of California’s Board of 
Regents to create a new general campus -- the system’s first in 40 years — 
near the City of Merced in the San Joaquin Valley. The University intends 
to open the new campus in fall 2005 with 1,000 Full Time Equivalent Stu- 
dents which will grow to 5,000 FTES by fall 2010. 

The Commission is required by law (Education Code 66903 and 66904) 
to review “the need for and location of’ all proposals for new campuses 
and educational centers presented by any of the three public higher educa- 
tion governing boards. This report, which follows the Commission’s Guide- 
lines for the Review of Proposed University Campuses, Community 
Colleges, and Educational Centers, provides a planning history of the 
proposed campus, discusses the University of California’ s systemwide physi- 
cal capacity to enroll new students, and considers a number of review cri- 
teria, including potential enrollments, alternatives to building the campus, 
academic planning, possible conflicts with other institutions in the region, 
and potential construction and operating costs. 

Based on this analysis, the report concludes that the University of Califor- 
nia at Merced should become a reality and recommends to the Governor 
and the Legislature that the campus be approved. It also urges the Univer- 
sity to be innovative in its academic planning and to provide a clearer indi- 
cation of potential constmction costs. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting on June 14, 1999. Ad- 
ditional copies of the report may be obtained fix)m the Commission at 1 303 
J Street, Suite 500, Sacramento, California 95814-2938; telephone (916) 
445-7933. This report is available on the Internet; please visit the 
Commission’s home page at www.cpec.ca.gov for further information. 
Questions about the substance of the report may be directed to William L. 
Storey, Chief Policy Analyst of the Commission, at (916) 322-8018, or 
Joan S. Sallee, Senior Policy Analyst, at (916) 322-8011. 
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/ will open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst of the valleys: 

I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry land springs of water. 

And it shall come to pass, that thy choicest valleys shall be full . . . 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 




Summary 
of the proposal 



This report reviews the University of California’s proposal to establish a tenth 
campus near the City of Merced in the San Joaquin Valley. If built and opened or 
the projected date of fall 2005, it will be the first new University campus to bt 
constmcted in 40 years. 

Such a span oftime is remarkable given that California’s population has never ceased k 
grow, increasing by about 15 million people since 1965 to its current 33.5 million 
Another four million Californians are expected to be added to the State’s population b: 
the time the campus opens in fall 2005. In 1965, there was one University genera 
campus for each 2.3 million residents of the State. Today, there is one Universit; 
campus for each 4.2 million residents; if UC Merced opens in fall 2005, there will still b 
only one for esch 4.2 million Cslifomis residents. 

The University’s specific proposals are these: 

• To build a new campus — with full services, including undergraduate and grac 
uate instmetion, research, and public service — just to the northeast of the Cit 
of Merced in the San Joaquin Valley (See Displays 1, 2, and 3 in Part Two c 

this report); 

• The site will consist of 2,000 acres that are part of a 1 0,300-acre tract current! 
owned by the Cyril Smith Tmst and the Virginia Smith Tmst; 

• The University of California at Merced will open in fall 2005 with approx 
mately 1,000 Full-Time-Equivalent Students (FTES), of which about 10 pe 
cent will be graduate students; 

• The campus will grow by 800 FTES per year until it reaches 5,000 FTES 

2010; 

• The University anticipates that this campus will serve as a “hub” for a progra 
of distributed education throughout the San Joaquin Valley, with physical ce 
ters located in Modesto, Merced, Fresno, Bakersfield, and possibly other loc 
tions to be determined in the future; and 

• The University intends to make UC Merced a full research university with stro: 
engineering and science programs, and with an emphasis on environmental i 
search of concern to the Valley/Sierra Nevada ecosystem. 



The Commission’s 
statutory 
responsibility 



The Commission’s review of the University of California at Merced proposal c 
rives from its statutory responsibility (Education Code 66903 and 66904) to ; 
view any and all proposals for new campuses and educational centers that may 
offered by the governing boards of the three systems of California public higher &. 
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cation. Over the years, that responsibility has been discharged with some frequency in 
the cases of the California State University and the California Community Colleges, with 
numerous reviews dating back to the Commission’s origins in 1974. Even before that 
date, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education reviewed new campus proposals 
between 1961 and 1974. Those reviews included the State University’s Bakersfield, 
San Marcos, and Monterey Bay campuses, several community college campuses, and 
dozens of educational centers in both systems. However, this is the first time that the 
Commission or the Council has ever reviewed a proposal for a new University of Cal- 
ifornia institution. 



Commission This first review is contained in the sections that follow this introductory chapter. It 
guidelines for conforms to the Commission’s Guidelines for Review of Proposed University Cam- 
review puses, Community Colleges, and Educational Centers that support the statutory 
obligations mentioned aboye (CPEC, 1992b). The Guidelines endeavor to give defini- 
tion to the Commission’s analysis of new campus proposals by focusing particularly on 
the issues of enrollment demand, geographic location, possible alternatives, and pro- 
jected costs. Other issues such as academic planning, service to disadvantaged stu- 
dents, effects on other institutions, and the provision of student services are also impor- 
tant. However, they generally fall into a supportive tier of concerns compared to the 
seminal issues of suflScient population to support the facility, the consideration of reason- 
able alternatives, the choice of a pmdent location, and general affordability. If the anal- 
yses of these issues produce positive conclusions, then secondary and tertiary questions 
can be addressed; if the conclusions with respect to the seminal issues are negative, 
however, then it is likely that other questions will not be asked. 

There is a further consideration that affects only the University of California. In prior 
reviews of proposals fixim the California State University and the Cahfomia Community 
Colleges, the Commission has seldom considered statewide issues — since regional 
criteria will usually suffice for those two systems. However, because the University of 
California is considered a statewide institution, it is imperative to determine both physi- 
cal edacity and enrollment demand for the entire system on a statewide basis. In doing 
so, the Commission has concluded that the need for an additional University campus is 
clear and even compelling. 

Some of the secondary issues surrounding this proposal are troubling, particularly the 
issue of affordability, and may remain so for some time. For example, while the Univer- 
sity has developed a useful vision for the Merced campus, there is no academic plan as 
yet. That plan will not be developed until the Board of Regents chooses a chancellor, 
and a founding faculty is in place to turn the vision into specific programs. That plan will 
become part of the campus’s larger long-range development plan (LRDP), which will 
provide the details on staffing, programming, services, and costs that are now mostly 
absent. That absence has made the Commission’s analysis more difficult, particularly 
with regard to costs. 

In many ways, although the need for a new campus is apparent, and the outside observ- 
er can gain a general view of what the campus will look like in five or ten years, the cost 
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issues remain the most intractable. The electorate’s passage ofProposition 1 A in No- 
vember 1 998 provided the first identifiable fimds for the new campus, yet it is clear that 
the amount involved -- $27.5 million for each ofthe years 2000-01 and 2001-02 -- is 
woefully inadequate. The University’s current estimate of the cost of opening the doors 
in fall 2005 is $250 milhon, a figure that unfortunately contains almost no detail. More- 
over, the estimate suggests that another $ 1 50 million will be needed between 2005 and 
2010. Clearly, the identification of a revenue stream to build the campus may represent 
the most important imponderable as planning moves forward. 

In spite of that problem, the Commission beheves that planning should proceed because 
the campus is needed for a growing State with growing needs. This major project has 
large questions that have not been fully answered, yet that is not altogether surprising in 
a proposal of this magnitude, complexity, and sophistication. Challenges surely remain, 
but the Commission is persuaded that there are considerable forces arrayed on the side 
of meeting them. The Commission is also persuaded that the University has assembled 
a highly competent team of professionals who are dedicated to bringing this campus into 
existence - an element that should not be underestimated when contemplating the chanc- 
es for the new institution’s success. 



Conclusions Acting pursuant to its statutory mandate and its capacity as the State’s long-range 



plaiming advisor, the California Postsecondary Education Commission offers the 
Governor and the Legislature the following conclusions on the advisability of build- 
ing the University of California’s tenth campus near the City of Merced: 

1. Statewide Enrollment'. Between 1998-99 and at least 2010-1 1, the University 
can expect stronger enrollment demand than it has experienced over the past 
five to ten years. The demand rate should crest in 2008, after which the Uni- 
versity will continue to grow, but at a slower rate. According to projections 
from the Demographic Research Unit of the Department of Finance, enroll- 
ments between 1998-99 and 2010-11 should increase by 58,633 students. 

2. Statewide Physical Capacity. At the present time, the University has very 
little additional capacity on a systemwide basis, although small enrollment 
increases can be accommodated at the Irvine and Riverside campuses. In fu- 
ture years, spanning the present to the year 2010-11, capacity deficits will 
continue to grow if additional space is not constructed or other measures intro- 
duced to expand existing capacity. 

3. Possible Alternatives for Expanding Capacity. Various suggestions for in- 
creasing capacity have been advanced, including: (1) using off-campus cen- 
ters; (2) extending summer sessions or terms; (3) expanding instructional days, 
weeks, or months; (4) raising the enrollment ceilings of existing campuses; 
and, (5) using technology to increase the existing enrollment. Some or all of 
these suggestions may have merit, but even if all are implemented at aggressive 
levels, there will still be a need to build the Merced campus. 
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4. Ability to Attract Students. The University has proposed, and the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit of the Department of Finance has approved, an open- 
ing fall 2005 enrollment of 1 ,000 students and a fall 2010 enrollment of 5,000 
students. Overall, while the Commission differs with the University on some of 
the details, the proposed enrollment levels appear to be reasonable and achiev- 
able. 

The Commission’s primary issue with the enrollment projection lies in the Uni- 
versity’s assumption that Central Valley freshman participation and communi- 
ty college transfer rates to the existing general campuses will remain stable 
when the new campus opens. Based on past experiences with other new 
institutions, the Commission believes it likely that some students who may have 
chosen to travel to an existing campus will instead choose to remain closer to 
home and enroll at Merced. 

5 . Graduate Enrollments. The University proposes to enroll graduate students 
at the level of 10 percent of total enrollment, growing to 14 percent by 2014- 
15. The Commission believes that graduate enrollments at these levels are 
reasonable. 

6. Programmatic Alternatives. Given both the University’s statewide capacity 
limitations and enrollment pressures, the Commission sees no reasonable al- 
ternative to building the Merced campus. Options such as the use of off- 
campus centers, electronic delivery systems, extended schedules at the exist- 
ing campuses, and even the shared use of facilities with other institutions are 
either already contemplated to relieve enrollment pressures or are impractical 
for various reasons, including costs. 

7 . Geographic Alternatives. The Commission believes the University has given 
thorough consideration to alternative locations for the new campus. Initially 
considering about 100 different locations, the University culled the initial list in 
stages to eight, and then three, finalists that were studied in considerable depth 
and at considerable cost, including the expenditure of $1.5 million for pro- 
grammatic environmental impact reports. While it is likely that no site is per- 
fect, the Commission believes that the Board of Regents has exercised due 
diligence in the site selection process. 

8. Academic Planning. Planning for the University’s tenth campus must neces- 
sarily be a difficult, iterative, and seemingly awkward process. Many groups 
must be involved; many perspectives must be considered; and the pressure for 
a definitive academic plan must be balanced with the need to allow the new 
chancellor and founding faculty the opportunity to apply their vision to the first 
new American research university to open in the 2 P‘ century. A fiirther bal- 
ance needs to be maintained between the strengths of a traditional sfiucture for 
a University of California campus, and the need to forge innovative directions 
for programs and organizational structures that will meet both the changing 
needs of society and the unique needs of the Central Valley. The Simmons 



Report, issued in November 1997, pushed the boundaries of thinking about this 
new campus in a way that appears to have been modified into more traditional 
channels in successive reports. 

9 . Geographic and Physical Accessibility. With regard to physical accessibility, the 
environmental impact report identified a number of problems. Many of these issues 
are not within the University’s control because they involve transportation access to 
the campus. Many existing roads will have to be improved, and entirely new roads 
built. Unfortunately, and as noted in Conclusions 1 2 and 1 3 below, the University’s 
Needs Study provides few clues as to the exact nature and extent of the improve- 
ments that will be needed and the mechanisms by which they will be financed. 

1 0. Social and Demographic Characteristics. The University has provided an ade- 
quate overview and summary of the social and demographic characteristics of the 
Central Valley, and has identified many of the challenges it will face in its efforts to 
serve historically underrepresented students. The University is well aware that Central 
Valley participation rates to its existing campuses are less than half of the statewide 
average, and it has introduced a number of initiatives to raise those rates substantial- 
ly- 

1 1 . Effects on Other Institutions. The University has received widespread support 
for the proposed Merced campus fi"om other institutions in the Central Valley, with 
none indicating any adverse impact on their programs or facihties. Given population 
growth rates in that region over the next 1 0 to 1 5 years, the Commission is satisfied 
that UC Merced will not adversely affect current enrollment levels at any existing 
institution. Several institutions, however, strongly urged the University to offer a 
collaborative spirit to its neighbors. 

12. Consideration of Needed Funding and Economic Efficiency. The University 
has provided a reasonable analysis and projection of operating costs from the 
present to the final year of the projection in 2010-1 1. This projection provides 
sufficient detail to afford analysts a good overall view of campus costs on a 
yearly basis. Those costs initially will be quite high — averaging about $29,000 
per student - but will soon be reduced to approximately $13,700 per student 
as the campus grows and economies of scale take effect. Such costs are typical 
of new campus starts, and are proportional to those experienced in the 1960s 
for the Irvine, San Diego, and Santa Cruz campuses. 

Comparable detail is not available for capital costs. At present, the University 
estimates that initial capital costs to open the campus in 2005 will be $250 
million, with another $150 million to expand to an enrollment of 5,000 stu- 
dents. However, there is no analysis to support that figure, and therefore, no 
way to conclude if the estimate is reasonable. The Commission believes the 
University needs to take far greater care in developing a realistic cost model 
for the construction of the campus. Moreover, it needs to be more candid in 
sharing that analysis and model with the Governor, the Legislature, and the 
Commission. 
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13. Creating a Source of Funds. The largest open question surrounding this proposed 
campus relates to funding. At present, only $55 million has been identified fi"om 
Proposition 1 A that can be directed to the campus, and the University has not 
indicated to the Commission what other funding sources may be available. Further, 
even if the $250 milhon figure mentioned in the previous conclusion above is reason- 
ably accurate, it does not include funding for oflF-site infi^tmcture that may be even 
higher than for on-site construction. The Commission believes that much more 
information will have to be developed on this issue before prudent decisions can be 
made about actually constructing this campus. 



1. The Commission recommends to the Governor and the Legislature, pursu- 
ant to its statutory responsibility contained in Sections 66903 and 66904 of 
the Education Code, that the University of California at Merced be ap- 
proved as the tenth campus of the University of California system. 

2. The Commission recommends that the Tri-College Center at Merced Col- 
lege be considered as an approved educational center for all three public 
systems of higher education. 

3. The Commission recommends that, as the University creates educational 
centers of the University of California at Merced in the Central Valley (e.g. 
Modesto, Fresno, Bakersfield), it should conform to the Commission’s Guide- 
lines (CPEC, 1992b) in instances in which regular credit instruction is of- 
fered, and where enrollments have reached, or will reach within three years 
of the center’s opening, at least 500 full-time-equivalent students. 

4. As academic planning for the new campus proceeds, the Commission urges 
the University to maintain the broad, rich vision enunciated in early plan- 
ning efforts, and to resist the temptation to replicate conventional programs 
and practices as the form and substance of the new campus takes shape. 
The Commission believes the University should make every effort to be 
innovative in its research and instructional programming and pedagogy, to 
use technology to the fullest extent appropriate, and to extend its programs 
and services beyond the borders of the campus. 

5. The Commission recommends that the University continue and enhance the 
spirit of collaboration and cooperation with other institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the Central Valley to avoid any possible duplication of effort, and 
to extend resources and services to all of the residents of the region. 

6. The Commission recommends that the University develop a detailed capital 
outlay plan for the UC Merced campus. That plan should identify the types 
of facilities (instructional, research, library, media, administrative, etc.) and 
infrastructure to be constructed through at least the year 2010, with cost 
estimates attached to each type of facility, and an overall cost estimate on a 
year-by-year basis. The University should also consult with entities and 




jurisdictions beyond the campus to develop estimates for the type and cost 

of off-site infrastructure. Specifically, the Commission recommends that: 

a. The University report to the Commission in October 1999 concerning its 
five-year capital outlay budget plan for the UC Merced campus through 
2005; 

b. The University report to the Commission in October 1999 concerning any 
changes it feels are appropriate in its enrollment projections in light of the 
Commission’s report, particularly regarding community college transfers; 

c. The University report to the Commission in October 1999 concerning its 
outreach efforts in the Central Valley to both high school and community 
college transfers; and 

d. The University report in the summer of 2000 ~ or as soon as reasonably 
feasible following Regental approval — concerning the contents of the Long- 
Range Development Plan for the UC Merced campus. 
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Background to the Proposal 



Introduction ■ Since the inception of the Master Plan for Higher Education, 1960-1975, the Cali- 
fornia Legislature has assigned to the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
~ and to its predecessor, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education ~ the respon- 
sibility for overseeing the orderly growth of public higher education in the State. While 
the Governor and the Legislature have always maintained ultimate authority for final 
approval of new institutions, they have never overridden a recommendation finm either 
the Commission or the Council about building a new campus or the appropriateness of 
a new site. 

The specific Education Code sections that assign oversight responsibilities to the Com- 
mission include the following: 

66903 (5). It [the Commission] shall advise the Legislature and Governor re- 
garding the need for and location of new institutions and campuses of public 
higher education. 

66904. It is the intent of the Legislature that sites for new institutions or branch- 
es of the University of California and the California State University, and the 
classes of off-campus centers as the commission shall determine, shall not be 
authorized or acquired unless recommended by the commission. 

A further section (E.C. 89002) applies only to the California State University, but is 
consistent with the two noted above. 

As the code sections indicate, the Legislature in the 1960s made clear that it wanted the 
Coordinating Council to provide broad advice on long-range planning matters, includ- 
ing “the need for and location of new institutions” of higher education. At the time, this 
language (E.C. 66903[5]) was taken to mean that the Council was to conduct studies of 
the entire statewide planning environment, to examine enrollment growth and fiscal re- 
sources, and to suggest not only the number of new campuses that might be required in 
fixture years, but the general locations in which they might be built. This led to a series of 
reports generically referred to as the “additional centers studies,” the last of which was 
conducted in 1968. When the Council was replaced by the Commission, the Legisla- 
ture specified that a slightly stronger and more specific charge was necessary by includ- 
ing the statement of intent contained in Section 66904 as well as retaining the general 
charge to review issues of “need and location.” In this way, the Commission was given 
a responsibility never offered to the Council. The former agency had only a broad and 
general long-range planning responsibility that could be discharged independently of 
any proposal for a specific new campus or educational center. On the other hand, the 
Commission has been required to review specific proposals from each of the three 
public systems since 1974. 
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Pursuant to these Education Code sections, the Commission developed guidelines un- 
derwhichitwouldreviewnewcampusandeducationalcenterproposalsin 1975. These 
administrative procedures and criteria for evaluation of proposals were then revised in 
1978, 1982, 1990, and 1992. 

The most recent version of these administrative principles was entitled Guidelines for 
Review of Proposed University Campuses, Community Colleges, and Education- 
al Centers (Appendix A, 1992b). This version differed from its predecessors in several 
significant respects: 

♦ It gave specific support to the idea that each of the three public systems should 
engage in an ongoing and thorough long-range planning process — a process that 
would offer guidance to pohcy makers as to the number of new institutions that might 
be needed over the course of a five- to ten-year planning window; 

♦ It stated specific policy assumptions that would guide the Commission’s reviews, 
such as the assumption that “The University of California plans and develops its 
campuses ... on the basis of statewide need”; 

♦ It offered specific definitions of the terms “University Campus” and “Educational 
Center”; and 

♦ It instituted a two-stage process of review that includes a preliminary “Letter of In- 
tent” stage that permits the Commission to recommend against a proposal at an early 
stage before planning and commitments have extended so far that it is virtually im- 
possible to slow down or stop a poor proposal. The second stage includes a “Needs 
Study” that contains more extensive information, as explained in Part Four of this 
report. 

These changes responded to two previous Commission reports. Higher Education at 
the Crossroads ( 1 990) and A Framework for Statewide Facilities Planning ( 1 992a). 
Both of these reports recommended stronger planning efforts by both the pubUc systems 
and the Commission. Implementation of this recommendation has not been entirely 
successful, as only the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges re- 
sponded specifically to the Commission’s call for a long-range plan that identifies the 
number and location of new campuses and centers. Nevertheless, both the California 
State University and the University ofCahfomiahave, from time to time, re-examined 
their priorities, developed long-range enrollrnent projections, and submitted five-year 
capital outlay proj ections. 

In the University of California’s case, the Board of Regents, in the late 1980s, directed 
the nine campuses to re-evaluate their long-range development plans (LRDP’s) with the 
purpose of identifying growth and resource needs through the year 2005. This directive 
occurred at a time when the University believed that it would need to build as many as 
three new campuses to serve anticipated enrollments, but that ambitious agenda foun- 
dered in the early 1990s when California fell into its most severe recession in decades. 

Because these and other plans were largely swept away by economic and fiscal rever- 
sals, most of the long-range planning agendas that had been anticipated some years ear- 





lier never reached fruition. As California began to emerge from the recession, however, 
it became apparent that the earher forecasts for strong growth might well still come tme, 
although delayed to some extent by the scarcity of resources. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission determined that it could best function in a new and term-limited legislative en- 
vironment by identifying the major challenges facing higher education in the coming ten 
years, and by analyzing enrollment growth and resource constraints in a more corhpre- 
hensive manner than in the past. That consciousness led to two reports. The Challenge 
of the Century (1995a) and A Capacity for Growth (1995b), in which the Commis- 
sion presented both the Legislature and the higher education community with a broad 
estimate of both future needs and the State’s abihty to meet them. Those reports, which 
are both currently in the process of being revised, established planning forecasts that 
have proven to be remarkably accurate in terms of enrollment demand, economic 
growth, and resource needs. They form a major backdrop to the consideration of the 
proposal to establish a new institution in Merced that, if approved and funded, will be- 
come the University of Cahfomia’s tenth campus. 



Contents of this This report reviews a proposal by the University of Cahfomia to build a new campus, its 

report tenth, in Merced County in the San Joaquin Valley. At present, the University plans to 
open that campus with its first freshman class, and a total enrollment of 1 ,000 Full- 
Time-Equivalent Students (FTES), in the fall of 2005. Over the subsequent five years, 
enrollment is expected to grow to 5,000 FTES, with the graduate division accounting 
for about 1 0 percent of total enrollment. By the year 2014-15, the University antici- 
pates that enrollment will have grown to 7,3 1 0, including 1 ,023 graduate students, or 
14 percent of the total. 

These numbers, and others, are discussed more extensively in Part Four of this report. 
Three maps of the area, which give the proposed campus location in different geo- 
graphic scales, are included in this section as Displays 1 , 2, and 3 : 

♦ Display 1 shows the precise position of the proposed campus on the next page; 

♦ Display 2, on page 13, presents the configuration of the 2,000 acres upon which the 
University proposes to build the campus (the total “footprint” is 2,550 acres, from 
which 2,000 acres will be chosen); and, 

♦ Display 3, on page 14, delineates the “footprint” for the campus within the larger 
Virginia Smith and Cyril Smith Tmst properties that will eventually become a fiilly 
developed 10,300-acre area. 

This report also represents the first time that either the Coordinating Council or the 
Commission has ever reviewed a proposal for a new University of California 
campus. Because of that precedent, the Commission believes that an overview of 
the extensive history of the proposal, including the processes that led to submis- 
sion of the University’s Letter of Intent and Needs Study, will be beneficial. That 
history and process review are contained in Part Three of this report — a section 
that constitutes a departure from previous Commission reviews of new campuses and 
educational centers. 
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DISPLAY 1 Central Valley Regional Map, with the University of California at Merced Site and 
Other University of California and California State University Campuses 




The planning history of the proposed University of California at Merced campus is 
discussed first, beginning with its origins in the late 1980s as part of a package of three 
campuses presented to the Regents by President David P. Gardner. The next section 
includes a discussion of the major issues surrounding the proposal, its location within the 
University’s statewide growth context, including systemwide enrollment projections, and 
physical capacity. The purpose of this section is to provide sufficient information for 
policy makers to reach conclusions about the necessity of building the new campus. 

Part Four of this report is a traditional feature of Commission reviews, and reviews each 
of the ten criteria contained in the Commission’s Guidelines. These criteria address 
such issues as enrollment projections (including a formal projection approved by the 
Demographic Research Unit of the Department of Finance - Appendix B), the ques- 
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DISPLAY 2 View of Merced and Environs, with the Proposed University of California at Merced Site 
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tion of viable alternatives, academic planning, environmental issues, effects on other in- 
stitutions, economic efficiency, and other matters. Taken collectively, the criteria rep- 
resent not only a comprehensive description of the proposal, but a series of questions 
that the proposing institution, in this case the University of California, should answer con- 
vincingly. It is not necessary that the proposal meet some stringent standard applied 
to every criterion, but it is necessary that the proposal, taken as a whole and in con- 
text, satisfy a standard of reasonableness sufficient to encourage policy makers, such 
as the Governor and the Legislature, to allocate resources sufficient to make it a reali- 
ty- 
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Cyril Smith and Virginia Smith Trust Properties, with Proposed 2000 Acre Site for the 
Proposed University of California at Merced Campus 
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An Overview of the Major Issues 


N 


This portion of the Commission’s review of the proposed University of California at 
Merced campus will focus on two subjects: 

♦ a chronology of events that led to the current review; and, 

♦ a statewide analysis of projected enrollments and institutional capacity over the next 
ten years. 

More specific enrollment questions are discussed in Part Four, particularly whether the 
Central Valley can generate sufficient enrollments to make this proposed campus a vi- 
able institution. 


A brief histoty 
of the proposal 
for the University 
ofCalifornia 
at Merced 


The Board of Regents of the University of California has been contemplating the possi- 
bility of additional campuses since at least 1988. In that year. President David P. Gard- 
ner recommended the creation of three new campuses, one in northern California, one 
in the south, and a third in the San Joaquin Valley. The recommendation emerged finm 
an internal analysis in the Office of the President that forecast strong enrollment growth 
and the probability that the existing eight general campuses would all reach their de- 
signed capacities (LRDP limits) within a 1 0 to 1 5 year period. Such a conclusion left 
only a few options: 

♦ abandon the Master Plan and its commitment to draw its freshman student body 
from the top 12.5 percent of the high school graduating class, and the Regental 
policy of admitting all eligible ^plicants; 

♦ raise the enrollment capacities of the existing general campuses; or, 

♦ build new campuses. 

The first option was never seriously considered. The second option was rejected on the 
primary grounds that California did not wish to replicate the mega-universities of the 
Midwest, such as the University of Illinois (36,000 students), or Ohio State (50,000 
students). Additionally, local size constraints or environmental concerns would have 
prohibited substantial growth on at least some campuses. The third option, then, of 
building new campuses was the only viable possibility. 

As noted above, the University also undertook to revise the LRDP’s for each of its cam- 
puses. These major efforts required an examination of development patterns, building 
needs, enrollment capacity, and a complete environmental impact review. 


Selection of the San 
Joaquin Valley as 
the location for a 
tenth campus 


In March of 1989, President Gardner appointed a Site Selection Task Force that in- 
cluded two Regents, two Chancellors, the chair of the statewide Academic Council, an 
alumni representative, and three vice-presidents. That group’s objective was to identify 
as many as 50 to 60 sites statewide that should be considered as locations for new 



campuses. This larger number would eventually be narrowed to a final list of eight 
candidates fi'om which three new campus sites would be chosen in 1991 (UC, 1989). 
Subsequently, other sites were considered that brought the total to between 85 and 100 
that received at best a superficial examination. 

In February of 1990, the Regents decided to focus on a single region, and directed the 
selection group to concentrate its efforts on the San Joaquin V alley. The primary reason 
for this emphasis was the fact that the Central Valley had the lowest first-time fi-eshman 
participation rate of any area of the State and it was the only major area without a 
University of California campus. 

At the same time, the Office of the President selected a group of “faculty advisors” 
representing each of the nine existing campuses in the system, and a broad range of 
disciplines. These individuals were charged with the responsibility of developing a broad 
outline of an academic plan for the new campus as well as preliminary capital and oper- 
ating budgets. At the time, it was estimated that the new campus would open its doors 
in the fall of 1997 or 1998. Moreover, President Gardner continued to emphasize the 
need for two additional campuses before 2005 (UC 1990a). 

In July 1990, the search narrowed to an examination of 20 sites that were to undergo a 
more detailed analysis by consultants. This examination considered such factors as 
transportation access, demographics, housing availability, geotechnical considerations, 
noise, water, utilities, public support, local growth policies, and esthetic appeal. These 
20 locations were then culled to 8 preferred sites before being presented to the Board of 
Regents. A few months later, the Regents visited all eight sites and also held public 
meetings in Modesto and Fresno to receive public comment about site selection (As- 
sembly, 1997). 

At about this time, when the final 1990-91 State Budget was being prepared, the first 
clouds of the coming recession were noticed. As the University noted in one of its 
Updates on tenth campus planning: 

State budget trouble could affect campus planning 

The state budget uncertainties in Sacramento have left the University of Cahfor- 
nia with planning uncertainties of its own, not the least of which is the schedule 
for identification and development of a new campus. UC President David P. 
Gardner, in announcing potential campus sites in the central region of the state, 
said that proceeding with the planning schedule will await the outcome of the 
1990-91 budget currently under discussion in Sacramento (UC 1990b). 

For the remainder of 1 990, the University held a series of well-attended forums in the 
San Joaquin Valley area to solicit opinions and comments about the eight finalist sites. 
An announcement of the three finalists was scheduled for November, but budget driven 
delays began to emerge. The decision was re-scheduled for the spring of 1991. 

In March of 1991, the Task Force, supported by President Gardner, offered three rec- 
ommendations to the Regents: the Academy site in Fresno County; Table Mountain in 
Madera County; and. Lake Yosemite in Merced County. President Gardner also out- 



lined a plan for the next steps in the selection process which included “analytical work 
on the three final sites, and [to] continue discussions with landowners and with com- 
munity and government leaders.” He also expected to commence the Environmental 
Impact Report process in 1992, to open the new campus “between 1998 and 2000” 
— the latter year appearing to be more likely -- and to commence consideration of an 
eleventh campus in 1992 (UC, 1991a). 



Impact of the In late 1 99 1 , it became apparent that the University’ s time schedule would have to be 

recession suspended, as the strong negative impact of the recession began be felt. For the Uni- 

versity, it posed a dilemma that President Gardner characterized in the following man- 
ner 



Quite simply, we are confronting a dilemma. On the one hand, the suflBciency of 
the state’s resources in the future is in real question, while on the other hand 
demand for enrollment in the University under the Master Plan continues to 
increase (UC, 1991b). 

All signs pointed to the fact that the recession would probably involve a severe econom- 
ic correction and cause the University to suspend its planning schedule. At the same 
time, the University was determined to maintain as much momentum as possible, and 
accordingly, pursued various option agreements with property owners whereby any of 
the three finalist sites could be held for at least five years to determine if funding would 
materialize. 

For the next two years, the process of site evaluation continued, but at a much slower 
pace due to the shortage of resources. In May of 1993, the Board of Regents concluded 
that resource constraints made it fioiitless to continue, and consequently voted to sus- 
pend the entire process until additional funds became available. That act prompted the 
Legislature to appropriate $1.5 million in September (from a previously approved state- 
wide bond issue) to the University to prepare environmental impact reports (EIR’s) for 
each of the three finalist sites. 



Selecting the site of The EIR process began in December 1 993, with the draft report released on October 
the tenth campus 3, 1 994. Public hearings on that draft continued through November. As 1 995 began, 
EIR hearings folded into further hearings to receive testimony from those who favored 
one or another of the three sites. That process was largely concluded by the middle of 
March. As the hearings ended. President Jack Peltason announced that the Regents 
would make a final decision on the site of the tenth campus on May 1 9, 1 995 . 

On May 2, President Peltason completed his personal review of the prospective sites, 
and recommended to the Board ofRegents that it select either Table Mountain in Mad- 
era County or Lake Y osemite in Merced County. He added that the Regents should 
receive a guarantee that at least 2,000 contiguous acres would be provided, and that the 
owners would agree to an option whereby the University could take possession of the 
land at little or no cost at any time over a 10-year period. 
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At its meeting on May 18 and 19, 1995, the Regents discussed the options at length 
and decided to secure the Lake Yosemite site in Merced. The Regents also certified 
the Final Environmental Impact Report at the same meeting. On July 1 , 1 996, an agree- 
ment was completed with the Merced County Board of Education, acting as Trustee 
for the Virginia Smith Trust, whereby the University would be able to exercise an op- 
tion on 2,000 acres in the tract at any time prior to June 30, 2007 for a consideration 
of$10,000. 



Planning the In J anuary 1 996, newly appointed University President Richard C. Atkinson named 
proposed new Law Professor Daniel Simmons of the Davis campus to the position of Associate Pro- 
campus vost in the Office of the President with the responsibility of developing a first draft of the 

academic plan for the proposed new campus. In doing so, the University acknowl- 
edged - as explained more extensively in Part Four of this report - that the academic 
plan to actually guide the new campus could not be created until those who would have 
the responsibility for implementing it were in place, including a Chancellor, an Academic 
Vice-Chancellor, and a founding faculty, at a minimum. Nevertheless, Mr. Simmons’ 
advisory committee recommended a fi-amework and vision that should guide further 
thinking about the academic direction of the campus. This vision included the extensive 
use of technology in both research and teaching, and the notion that the campus would 
serve as a hub, or nerve center, for numerous educational services extending fiom Stock- 
ton to Bakersfield. 

In January of 1997, President Atkinson appointed Carol Tomlinson-Keasey to the po- 
sition of Vice Provost for Academic Initiatives and Senior Associate to the President 
for the UC Merced. In those dual capacities, she is responsible for overall coordina- 
tion and planning for the development of this campus. Currently, she supervises a staff 
of about a dozen professionals who are guiding various aspects of campus development. 



Notification to the On April 1 0, 1 997, President Atkinson initiated the first step in the Commission’s re- 
Commission view of the proposed campus by forwarding the “Letter of Intent” to Executive Director 

Warren H. Fox. That letter noted that, in spite of the actions of the Board of Regents in 
naming Lake Yosemite as the site for the tenth campus: 

... a final commitment to build the tenth campus depends on adequate resourc- 
es both to develop the new campus and to ensure the continued growth and 
health of the University’s nine campuses. Because the funding issue remains to 
be resolved, the University cannot yet provide you with a resolution fi-om the 
Regents authorizing the new campus, although we have enclosed their resolution 
approving the preferred site (UC, 1 997a). 

An exchange of correspondence ensued between the two agencies that culminated in 
the submission of a formal “Needs Study” on November 1 , 1 998; several supplemental 
submissions were received by the Commission as recently as March 1 999. 
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Since one of the requirements for a complete Letter of Intent is a resolution from the 
governing board, the Commission noted on May 27, 1997 that a formal resolution by 
the Regents authorizing the campus had not yet been approved. As a result, the Board 
of Regents considered the matter of authorization of the proposed campus through a 
series of progress reports from its staff during that summer that culminated in a Septem- 
ber 1997 Board resolution that read as follows: 

To enable the University to (1) maintain overall undergraduate access at the 
levels contemplated in the California Master Plan for Higher Education, and (2) 
fulfill its teaching, research, and pubhc service mission in the San Joaquin Valley, 
the Regents authorize continued planning for and development of a tenth cam- 
pus of the University of California at the previously approved Lake Yosemite 
site in Merced County. This authorization recognizes the need to continue aca- 
demic program planning in coordination with planning of the physical site and 
the adjacent campus community. In addition, this authorization will enable the 
University of California to proceed with the formal steps of the statewide ap- 
proval process. It is understood that exercise of the option agreement to ac- 
quire the campus site and commencement of construction at the site is contin- 
gent on further action by The Regents and on the provision of state resources 
adequate both to develop the new campus and to ensure the continued health 
and enrollment expansion of the University’s existing campuses (UC, 1 997b). 

The most important resolution of the Regents, the actual exercise of the option to take 
possession of the property, has yet to occur. This Regental decision will probably take 
place only after the first capital outlay appropriation is approved by the Governor and 
the Legislature, probably in the summer of 2000 at the earliest. Nevertheless, the above 
resolution, together with supplemental materials contained in two other letters fitim Pres- 
ident Atkinson to Executive Director Fox in October and November of 1997, com- 
pleted the Letter of Intent process to the maximum extent possible, and led Dr. Fox to 
certify the completion of this step in the process that December (CP EC, 1997b). 


Attending to the 
development of the 
academic plan 


Subsequent events focused strongly on the academic planning process. The Universi- 
ty indicated fiom the outset that its most important objective was the creation of the ac- 
ademic plan. From this, all of the proposed new campus’s architecture and adminis- 
trative stmcture would inevitably emerge. It was to the end of developing that plan that 
the Simmons’s committee was appointed, and to extending of that objective that Pres- 
ident Atkinson appointed the Universitywide Academic Senate Task Force on the UC 
Merced on September 9, 1998. That Task Force, chaired by San Diego Oceanog- 
raphy Professor Fred Spiess, includes members from each of the nine campuses, with 
staff from the Office of the President acting in a consultative capacity. It has met sev- 
eral times and produced a first draft of a plan that is discussed in Part Four of this re- 
port. 



Resources for The Legislature has been generous in providing planning funds for this campus. It ap- 

planning the tenth propriated $9.9 million in the 1997-98 fiscal year, which Governor Wilson reduced to 

campus $4.9 million; another $9.9 milhon was earmarked for planning in 1 998-99. Addition- 

ally, $ 1 .5 milhon was allocated for three “distributed learning centers” that include the 
Merced Tri-College Center, a partnership with the Stanislaus Agricultural Center in 
Modesto, and a third site to be determined in Bakersfield. Governor Gray Davis’s 
1999-00 budget contains another $9.9 milhon appropriation. The expenditure of these 
funds is discussed in greater detail in Part Four, and shovm in Display 20. Likewise, 
these funds are included in shghtly different form in Appendix C in connection with the 
University’s report to the Legislature on March 5, 1999. 



Enrollment 
projections and 
institutional 
capacity: the 
University as a 
statewide 
institution 



The policy of defining the University as a statewide system has been given official sanc- 
tion by the Commission on several occasions, most recently in 1990 and 1992 in its 
Crossroads report and the Guidelines that govern this current analysis, respectively 
(CPEC, 1990 and 1992b). In the latter document, which outlines the policy assump- 
tions that dictate the form of its review, the Commission stated: “The University of 
California plans and develops its campuses and off-campus centers on the basis of 
statewide need.” These statements, and their antecedents, are important in determining 
whether there is an identifiable need for a new University campus. If that need is not 
identifiable, then no regional considerations need be applied to the issue. To put this 
another way, regardless of the need for an University of California campus in the Central 
Valley - perhaps based on the low participation rates of the residents of that region or 
even general scarcity of University services - that area’s needs cannot be considered if 
there is no clearly demonstrable need for another campus on a statewide basis. That 
standard need not be applied to the California State University nor the California Com- 
munity Colleges because regional and local needs have consistently formed powerful 
rationales for new institutions in those systems. 

In the University of Cahfomia’s case, the determination of need comes fi-om the exam- 
ination of two data sets, one of them relatively objective and readily obtainable — en- 
rollment projections - and the other a matter of great complexity and some interpre- 
tation — physical capacity. Each is discussed in the next two sections. 



The University of California has consistently been regarded by planners and pohcy mak- 
ers as a statewide institution. This concept is evident in the Master Plan’s directive that 
the University draw its student body fi-om the top eighth of the statewide high school 
graduating class, as well as by the policy that a student denied admission to his or her 
first choice of campus can be redirected to an alternative. These policies are unaltered 
by the recent change with respect to the top four percent of each high school’s graduat- 
ing class being ehgible now for the University. This statewide view formed the basis of 
President Gardner’s 1988 recommendation that three additional campuses would soon 
be needed, since the entire University, as a system, would soon reach its total planned 
capacity. 
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Enrollment In 1995, the Commission projected that University of California enrollments would 
projections grow by about one percent per year between fall 1 993 and fall 2000. From fall 2000 to 

fall 2005, growth would accelerate to an average of 2.2 percent per year for that five- 
year interval. The Commission also forecast that, even with a relatively substantial 
building program, it was likely that the University would reach its systemwide physical 
capacity, given current Long-Range Development Plan (LRDP) limitations for the eight 
general campuses, by 2005 or shortly thereafter. Specifically, the Commission reached 
the following conclusion: 

The Commission’s analysis of capacity at the University ofCahfomia indicates 
that continued growth on the eight general campuses will obviate the need for a 
ninth general campus (the Central Valley campus) through the final year of this 
projection, 2005-06. However, the capacity analysis does indicate that 1,900 
students will remain unserved as of 2005-06 due to capacity restrictions, and 
while it is assumed that the University can accommodate a number that small 
through greater eflBciencies or minor overenrollment throughout the system, it is 
likely that a new general campus will ultimately be required at an as yet undeter- 
mined date after 2005. Given the extraordinary lead times to develop such a 
campus — at least five years fi’om groundbreaking to occupancy — plus addi- 
tional time for planning and financing, enrollment growth at the University will 
need to be watched closely over the next five years in order to determine when 
the new campus should enroll its first class (CPEC, 1995b). 

Currently, the Commission is revising its enrollment projections and will pubhsh them for 
all three public systems of California higher education by next fall. In the interim, the 
latest annual projection of University enrollments fiom the Demographic Research Unit 
(DRU) of the Department of Finance is shown, together with the Commission’s 1 995 
undergraduate projection, in Displays 4 and 5 below. 

These two displays give a clear picture of the University’s enrollment future, which is 
characterized by strong growth that crests in the later years of the first decade of the 
new millennium, perhaps around 2008, when total undergraduate enrollment is project- 
ed to increase by 3.3 percent. This growth is attributable to the arrival of Tidal Wave II 
- the children of the Baby Boom generation. 

After that time, the Demographic Research Unit continues to project growth, but there 
is a decline fi’om the high in 2008 to an increase of less than one percent in 2012. 
Overall, demand for the University is expected to increase by 58,633 students between 
fall 1998 and fall 2010, including 5,053 graduate students. The total increase is ap- 
proximately equal to building two additional campuses the size of Berkeley or UCLA. 

The projected demand in undergraduate students is much greater than for graduate stu- 
dents because, in part, undergraduate enrollment is largely driven by demographics, and 
in part because graduate enrollment is relatively easy to manage through the admissions 
process. Under the Master Plan and Regental pohcy, the University is obligated to ac- 
cept all ehgible apphcants fix)m the top eighth of the state’s high school graduating class, 
but there is no similar policy with respect to graduate students. Each graduate division 
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DISPLAY 4 University of California Headcount Enrollments, 1990 to 1997 (Actual) and 1998 
to 2012 (Projected) 



Year 


Undergraduate 
Enrollment % Incr. 


Historical Enrollments 
Graduate 

Enrollment % Incr. 


Total 

Enrollment % Incr. 


CPEC 1995 
Undergraduate 
Projection 


1990 


125,044 




28,564 




153,608 






1991 


125,417 


0,3% 


28,039 


-1.8% 


153,456 


-0.1% 




1992 


124,789 


-0.5% 


28,212 


0.6% 


153,001 


-0.3% 




1993 


122,657 


-1.7% 


27,657 


-2.0% 


150,314 


-1.8% 


122,272 


1994 


121,940 


-0.6% 


27,793 


0.5% 


149,733 


-0.4% 


123,873 


1995 


123,948 


1.6% 


27,208 


-2.1% 


151,156 


1.0% 


125,404 


1996 


126,260 


1.9% 


27,867 


2.4% 


154,127 


2.0% 


126,936 


1997 


128,976 


2.2% 


28,527 


2.4% 


157,503 


2.2% 


128,468 






Department of Finance Projection 






Projected 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


Tota 


1 




1998 


132,736 


2.9% 


29,008 


1 ,7% 


161,744 


2.7% 


130,004 


1999 


137,546 


3.6% 


29,417 


1.4% 


166,963 


3.2% 


131,551 


2000 


142,972 


3.9% 


29,675 


0.9% 


172,647 


3.4% 


135,068 


2001 


148,455 


3.8% 


29,963 


1.0% 


178,418 


3,3% 


138,890 


2002 


152,970 


3.0% 


30,323 


1.2% 


183,293 


2.7% 


142,578 


2003 


156,973 


2.6% 


30,638 


1 .0% 


187,611 


2.4% 


146,145 


2004 


160,416 


2,2% 


30,990 


1.1% 


191,406 


2.0% 


149,771 ’ 


2005 


163,703 


2.0% 


31,368 


1.2% 


195,071 


1.9% 


152,930 i 


2006 


167,603 


2,4%' 


31,829 


1.5% 


199,432 


2.2% 




2007 


171,749 


2.5% 


32,310 


1.5% 


204,059 


2.3% 




2008 


177,451 


3.3% 


32,858 


1 .7% 


210,309 


3.1% 




2009 


182,286 


2.7% 


33,449 


1 ,8% 


215,735 


2.6% 




2010 


186,316 


2.2% 


34,061 


1 .8% 


220,377 


2.2% 


1 


2011 


189,305 


1.6% 


34,800 


2,2% 


224,105 


1 .7% 


1 


2012 


189,941 


0.3% 


35,625 


2.4% 


225,566 


0,7% 


1 



Source: Department of Finance, Demographic Research Unit Special Projection; 
A Capacity for Growth (CPEC, 1995b) 





DISPLAY 5 Actual and Projected University of California Enrollments, 1990 to 2012 



DISPLAY 5 Actual and Projected University of 
California Enrollments, 1990 to 2012 




can admit as many students as resources and perceptions of their quality permit. Thus, 
in the current Demographic Research Unit projections, the 12-year estimate for under- 
graduates shows a 40.4 percent increase, while the graduate division increases by only 
1 7.4 percent. This relationship could change if the University is successful in increas- 
ing the number of graduate students, as it has consistently stated is its intention. Should 
its intention become reality, the increase projected for graduate students and, conse- 
quently, the increase in total enrollment could be even higher than currently projected. 



Physical capacity In its 1 995 report, A Capacity for Growth, the Commission estimated that the Univer- 

sity’s physical capacity numbered just over 1 54,000 FTE students. This estimate was 
derived from a detailed analysis of existing space and utilization standards that have 
been used for many years to determine institutional capacity. Unfortunately, those stan- 
dards, which were created mostly in the 1950s and 1 960s, are now so antiquated that 
it is difficult to rely on them as the sole standard of institutional ability to enroll students. 
The standards are based on an assumption that has become less and less reliable in the 
Information Age, that total institutional capacity can be measured solely by activity in 
classrooms and teaching laboratories. In 1 995, the Commission reported that class- 
rooms only accounted for 2.9 percent of the University of California’s total space on its 
eight general campuses, with teaching laboratories adding another 5.2 percent (8.1 per- 
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cent total). Today, computers, the internet, teleconferencing, and other electronic means 
of delivering instmction, together with an increase in the instructional use of research 
laboratories, have rendered the traditional space standards less accurate as a measuring 
device, and accordingly, less useful. Nevertheless, the Commission continues to recog- 
nize these standards, even though they add considerable complexity to the question of 
physical resources and capacity. 

The Commission responded to the capacity analysis problem in 1995 by suggesting that 
a distinction should be made between “technical capacity” and “real capacity.” The 
former refers to the formulaic result of applying the old space standards, with the latter 
adjusting that result to account for identifiable anomahes. The Commission’s estimate of 
the Uruversity’s real capacity in 1995, which varied fiom the figures derived fi'om the 
space standards, resulted fiom adjusting the technical capacity numbers for both Berke- 
ley and UCLA. 

Display 6 shows the technical capacity for the Uruversity in 1997, with Display 7 indi- 
cating the real capacity. The difference is dramatic, as technical excess capacity in the 
system is reduced fi'om 16,609 FTES to a real excess capacity total of only 3,583 
FTES. 

The distinction between these two measures of capacity is best illustrated by examining 
the situation at UCLA. According to the standards, UCLA has an excess enrollment 
capacity of 1 1 ,322 Full-Time-Equivalent Students (FTES) as indicated on Display 6. In 
fact, the Legislative Analyst recently suggested that the space surplus was sufficient for 
1 1 ,796 additional FTES. If that were true, then UCLA should be able to grow to an 
enrollment of over 40,000 students without building any additional space. However, 
any large institution needs to be considered as an organic whole. There may be suffi- 
cient classroom and teaching laboratory space to add 10,000 additional students, but 
that decision would require the hiring of over 500 faculty for whom there would be 
insufficient offices, research laboratories, and administrative support. Proportional in- 
creases in student services, plant maintenance, and other University functions would 
need to occur as well. In the case of UCLA, the campus is landlocked in the heavily 
developed Westwood area of Los Angeles. The addition of such a large number of 
students would also violate the campus’s carefully developed LRDP limits and would 
probably involve numerous environmental issues. Indeed, the real estimate of UCLA’s 
capacity suggests that the campus could accommodate only an additional 2,264 stu- 
dents, as indicated on Display 7. 

Display 8 presents one version of University of CaUfomia systemwide capacity. If cur- 
rent physical capacity remains relatively static - some additional capacity will be added 
over the next several years as a result of Proposition 1 A — at the same time that enroll- 
ment begins the stronger growth curve proj ected by both the Commission in 1 995 and 
Demographic Research Unit in 1998, the University will need a substantial amount of 
additional space immediately. This display reflects the relatively small increases in ca- 
pacity currently anticipated in the University’s five-year projection contained in the Space 
Tables (UC, 1999b). 
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DISPLAY 6 Analysis of University of California Enrollment Capacity Based Solely on Technical 
Results of 1970 and 1973 Legislative Space Standards 



Campus 


WSCH* 

Technical 

Capacity^ 


WSCH* 

Load 


WSCH* 

Capacity 

Exceeds 

Load 


WSCH 

Capacity*’^ 


1 

WSCH* 

Load 


WSCH* 

Capacity 

Exceeds 

Load 


Total 

WSCH* FTES^ 

Capacity Capacity 

Exceeds Exceeds 

Load Load^ 


Berkeley 


414,736 


350,001 


64,735 


53,700 


48,325 


5,376 


70,110 


5,010 


Davis 


220,968 


246,879 


-25,911 


49,085 


59,063 


‘9,978 


-35,889 


-2,540 


Irvine 


236,209 


193,447 


42,762 


15,165 


22,394 


-7,229 


35,534 


2,694 


Los Angeles 


507,336 


361,341 


145,995 


33,953 


29,528 


4,425 


150,420 


11,322 


Riverside 


141,488 


106,739 


34,749 


17,969 


17,836 


133 


34,883 


2,683 


San Diego 


196,264 


222,038 


-25,774 


25,476 


20,904 


4,572 


-21,202 


-1,501 


Santa Barbara 


213,397 


222,752 


-9,355 


37,773 


37,401 


372 


-8,982 


-631 


Santa Cruz 


125,592 


132,290 


-6,698 


20,550 


20,01 1 


539 


-6,159 


-428 


Totals 


2,055,992 


1,835,487 


220,505 


253,671 


255,462 1 


-1,790 1 


218,714 1 


16,609 



1 . WSCH = Weekly Student Contact Hours. 

2. ASF = Assignable Square Feet. 

3. Capacity determined by using 1970 legislative standards of .43 ASFAVSCH + 10% for service space. 

4. Capacity determined by using 1973 legislative standards that vary by type of laboratory. 

5. WSCH divided by contact hours per headcount student on each campus to determine FTES. 

Source: University of California: Actual FaO 1997 data from the FaO 1998 Space Inventory and Space Tables. 




However, ways exist to expand this capacity considerably, if the University is commit- 
ted to expanding enrollment as rapidly as resources permit. At present, the University’s 
projection of the use ofProposition 1 A funds does not appear to anticipate large ca- 
pacity increases, which may be due to its current need for seismic retrofitting and the 
requirements of the Americans with Disabilities Act. 

However, the University is exploring ways of expanding capacity in the short run by 
adopting some or all of the possibilities presented in Display 9. President Atkinson 
presented these possibilities to the Regents recently: off-campus education; more ex- 
tensive use of summer sessions; expansion of instructional days, weeks, or years; rises 
in campus LRDP limits; and, the addition of the proposed campus at Merced. 

On the other hand, if commitments change and the University and the State endeavor to 
expand capacity on those general campuses that have not yet reached their LRDP 
limits, then a large percentage of the anticipated enrollment surge can probably be ac- 
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DISPLAY 7 Analysis of University of California Enrollment Capacity Adjusted for Reduced Ca- 
pacity at the Berkeley and Los Angeles Campuses 



Campus 


WSCH* 

Technical 

Capacity^ 


WSCH* 

Load 


WSCH* 

Capacity 

Exceeds 

Load 


WSCH 

Capacity’’^ 


1 

wsch' 

Load 


wsch' 

Capacity 

Exceeds 

Load 


Total 

wsch' FTES* 

Capacity Capacity 
Exceeds Exceeds 

Load Load^ 


Berkeley 


414,736 


350,001 


64,735 


53,700 


48,325 


5,376 


70,110 


1,002 


Davis 


220,968 


246,879 


-25,91 1 


49,085 , 


59,063 


-9,978 


-35,889 


-2,540 


Irvine 


236,209 


193,447 


42,762 


15,165 


22,394 


-7,229 


35,534 


2,694 1 


Los Angeles 


507,336 


361,341 


145,995 


33,953 


29,528 


4,425 


1 50,420 


2,264 t 


Riverside 


141,488 


106,739 


34,749 


17,969 


17,836 


133 


34,883 


2,683 i 


San Diego 


196,264 


222,038 


-25,774 


25,476 


20,904 


4,572 


-21,202 


- 1,501 ■ 


Santa Barbara 


213,397 


222,752 


- 9,355 


37,773 


37,401 


372 


-8,982 


-631 1 


Santa Cruz 


125,592 


132,290 


-6,698 


20,550 


20,011 


539 


-6,159 


-428 1 


Totals 


2,055,992 


1,835,487 


220,505 


253,671 


255,462 


-1,790 


218,714 


3,543 1 



1. WSCH = Weekly Student Contact Hours. 

2. ASF = Assignable Square Feet. 

3. Capacity determined by using 1970 legislative standards of .43 ASFAVSCH + 10% for service space. 

4. Capacity determined by using 1973 legislative standards that vary by type of laboratory. 

5. WSCH divided by contact hours per headcount student on each campus to determine FTES. 

Source: University of CaKfomia: Actual Fall 1997 data from the Fall 1998 Space Inventory and Space Tables 



commodated, at least through 2010. To consider this possibiUty, the Commission sim- 
ulated the impact if the University were to begin a new commitment to growth by ex- 
panding each campus, other than Berkeley and Los Angeles, by 600 FTE students per 
year until various LRDP limits were reached. If begun now — and always assuming that 
the necessary resources are provided - the additional capacity could be in place around 
2002-03. 

Display 1 0 presents the results of the Commission’s simulation to expand physical ca- 
pacity. These adjustments have been incorporated into the “Current/Projected FTES 
Capacity” numbers shown in Display 1 0. 

Additionally, the Commission assumes that the University will endeavor to implement at 
least the first three items in Display 9 as rapidly as possible. These three policy changes 
collectively could generate as much as 1 7,000 FTES in additional capacity. The first 
two possibilities — increased use of off-campus centers and summer sessions — are 
estimated by the University to generate 7,000 FTES. In Display 1 0, the Commission 
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DISPLAY 8 Projected Capacity and Enrollment at the University of California, 1997-98 to 2010-11 





Total Current Canacitv 


Total Projected Load 


Excess Capacity 


Year 


Weekly 

Student 

Contact 

Hours^ 


Full-Hme- 

Equivalent 

Students^ 


Weekly 

Student 

Contact 

Hours^ 


Full-Hme- 

Equivalent 

Students'^ 


WSCH 


FTES 


1997-98 


2,133,239 


155,069 


2,090,400 


151,486 


42,839 


3,583 


1998-99 


2,128,916 


154,812 


2,146,687 


155,565 


-17,771 


-753 


1999-00 


2,141,970 


155,717 


2,215,954 


160,585 


-73,984 


-4,868 


2000-01 


2,144,267 


155,882 


2,291,393 


166,052 


-147,126 


-10,170 


2001-02 


2,140,667 


155,602 


2,367,986 


171,602 


-227,319 


-16,000 


2002-03 


2,166,980 


157,457 


2,432,688 


176,291 


-265,708 


-18,834 


2003-04 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,489,997 


180,444 


-289,218 ' 


-20,566 


2004-05 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,540,365 


184,094 


-339,586 


-24,216 


2005-06 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,589,007 


187,619 


-388,228 


-27,741 


2006-07 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,646,887 


191,813 


-446,108 


-31,935 


2007-08 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,708,297 


196,264 


-507,518 


-36,385 


2008-09 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,791,248 


202,275 


-590,469 


-42,397 


2009-10 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,863,262 


207,494 


-662,483 


-47,615 


2010-11 


2,200,779 


159,878 


2,924,871 


211,958 


-724,092 


-52,080 



1 . Weekly Student Contact Hour (WSCH) capacity derived from UC Space Analysis tables. 

2. Weekly Student Contact Hours divided by the systemwide contact hours per FTE student (13.8). 

3. Full-time-equivalent student multiplied by the systemwide contact hours per FTE student (13.8). 

4. Demographic Research Unit headcount projection adjusted for the past five-year average 
difference between Fall headcount and annualized FTES. 



Source: UC Space Analysis Tables; UC Fall 1997 utilization analysis; CP EC staff analysis. 



assumes that those items will be implemented within the next five years, starting in 2000- 
01 . The University offered no estimate for additional capacity generated by expanding 
the instructional day, week, and year, but the Commission believes 10,000 FTES can 
be used as a reasonable goal at least on an interim basis. That goal could be reached 
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over an eight-year period 

DISPLA Y 9 Policy Changes Capable of Increasing Campus Capacity on the assumption that half 

of the total will be imple- 
mented within three years, 
with the remainder added 
at the rate of 1 ,000 FTES 
per year. 

The policy change of re- 
evaluating the LRDP limits 
of those campuses that 
have not reached those lim- 
its should have little effect 
prior to 2006-07, even if 
the existing campuses 
adopt a strong growth pos- 
ture beginning in 2002-03. 
In that year, and again as- 
suming growth of 600 
FTES per year where pos- 
sible, Santa Barbara and 
Santa Cruz should reach 
their limits. Santa Barbara 
may expand further, but it 
seems unlikely that Santa 
Cruz will grow larger, giv- 
en strong local opposition 
to expanding the size of the 
campus. Davis should 
reach its limit in 2008-09, 

with none of the remaining campuses reaching their limits until after 2010-11. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission has assumed that Santa Barbara will continue to grow by 600 
FTES for five additional years, with Davis growing for three additional years. These 
assumptions have all been incorporated into Display 10 to produce the “Revised Pro- 
jected Excess FTES Capacity.” 

Constmction of a new campus at Merced has also been incorporated into the figures in 
Display 10. This campus is assumed to start with an enrollment of 1 ,000 FTES in 2005- 
06 and expand at a rate matching the Demographic Research Unit’s projection thereaf- 
ter. 

Most of these options will require capital resources that are not currently available or 
identified, but Display 1 0 does suggest that program extensions and more effective facil- 
ities utilization can potentially increase the capacity of the existing campuses by a sub- 
stantial amount, possibly by the equivalent of another large campus. At the same time, 
options that produce the most additional capacity, including expanding the existing cam- 
puses, raising the LRDP limits, using off-campus centers, building a new campus at 



Possible Change 


Increased 

Headcount 

Enrollment 


A Increased use of off-campus centers 


5,000 


B. Use summer sessions more intensively 


2,000 


C. Expand the instructional day, week, and year 


10,000^ 


D. Re-evaluate LRDP* limitations 


11,000^ 


E. UC Merced 


5,000 


Total (Headcount) 


33,000 1 


Total (Full-Time Equivalent Students) 


30,360'* 1 



1. Long-Range Development Plan 

2. Preliminary CPEC Estimate; UC provided no estimate in this category 

3. UC estimate was 10,000 to 12,000 headcount students 

4. FTES derived by applying most recent ratio of UC headcount to FTES. 

Source: UC Regents Agenda, February 10, 1999, Item 303. 
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DISPLAY 10 Projected Capacity and Enrollment at the University of California, with Normal 

Growth to LRDP Limits, Plus Additional Capacity (per Display 9), 2000-01 to 2010-11 



Year 


Current/ 
Projected FTES 
Capacity 


Current/ 
Projected FTES 
Load 


Current/ 
Projected Excess 
FTES Capacity 


Potential 

Additional FTES Reyised Projected 
Capacity Excess FTES 

(Display 9) Capacity 


1997-98 


155,069 


151,486 


3,583 


0 


3,583 


1998-99 


154,812 


155,565 


-753 


0 


-753 


1999-00 


155,717 


160,585 


-4,868 


0 


-4,868 


2000-01 


155,882 


1 66,052 


-10,170 


3,400 


-6,770 


2001-02 


155,602 


171,602 


-16,000 


6,800 


-9,200 


2002-03 


161,057 


176,291 


-15,234 


9,200 


-6,034 


2003-04 


167,078 


180,444 


-13,366 


11,600 


-1,766 


2004-05 


169,323 


1 84,094 


-14,771 


14,000 


-771 


2005-06 


172,923 


187,619 


-14,696 


16,000 


1,304 


2006-07 


176,501 


191,813 


-15,312 


17,683 


2,371 


2007-08 


179,501 


196,264 


-16,763 


19,430 


2,667 


2008-09 


182,501 


202,275 


-19,774 


20,177 


403 


2009-10 


185,501 


207,494 


-21,993 


20,924 


-1,069 


2010-11 


188,501 


211,958 


-23,457 


21,671 


-1,786 



1. Weekly Student Contact Hour (WSCH) capacity derived from UC Space Analysis tables. 

2. Weekly Student Contact Hours divided by the systemwide contact hours per FTE student (13.8). 

3. Full-time-equivalent student multiplied by the systemwide contact hours per FTE student (13.8). 

4. Demographic Research Unit headcount projection adjusted for the past five-year average 
difference between Fall headcount and annualized FTES. 



Source: UC 1999 Space Analysis Tables; UC Fall 1997 utilization analysis; CP EC staff analysis. 



Merced, and probably expanding summer sessions will all require both time and con- 
siderable resources. In the case of UC Merced, the 5,000 student addition will not be 
complete, under current plans, until 2010. 

A close examination of Display 1 0 suggests that the University can approach a resolu- 
tion of its current capacity deficiencies, but only if a great many possibilities, many un- 
proven, are implemented, and if considerable resources are provided. Under the most 
optimistic scenario, as many as 21,671 additional FTES can be generated by 2010-1 1 
- including the 5,000 FTES projected for UC Merced, plus the other FTES that might 
be generated by raising current LRDP limitations. Even with all of these actions, how- 
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ever, the University will almost certainly experience a net space deficit almost immedi- 
ately that will crest under the Commission’s Display 10 scenario in 2001-02. Over the 
succeeding four years, as actions are implemented to increase capacity, the space deficit 
should decrease, and then be eliminated in 2005-06. After that, continued stong growth 
will push the University into another space deficit in 2009- 10 even with the Merced 
campus and some of the other campuses growing rapidly. This projection only extends 
to 20 1 0- 1 1 , but it appears that, even with Merced, the University will face considerable 
challenges to enroll all of the residents of California who will be qualified to attend. Such 
a set of circumstances suggests that the University may have been correct when it con- 
sidered more than one additional campus in 1988. 



4 


A Review of the Commission’s 
Criteria 


Introduction 


As noted in Part Two of this report, the Commission is mandated by the Legislature to 
provide its counsel on “the need for and location of new institutions and campuses of 
public higher education.” That role and responsibility has been discharged by the Com- 
mission, and by the Coordinating Council before it, for almost 40 years, yet in all that 
time, neither the Council nor the Commission has ever reviewed a proposal from the 
University of California for a new campus or an off-campus center. Accordingly, the 
current process of reviewing UC Merced is unfamiliar to both the Commission and the 
University, and must necessarily set precedents for the way in which new University 
campuses will be reviewed in the future. 

In fulfilling its charge under various Education Code sections, the Commission intends to 
provide policymakers with as much information as possible. Although the Commission 
is obligated under Section 66904 to offer a recommendation on any new campus or 
center proposal it receives — and has done so in the current instance — it believes that 
the most important element of the current report is the data and information it contains. 
Ultimately, any final decision on the UC Merced proposal must lie in the hands of the 
Governor and the Legislature, for it is only from those two branches of government that 
the necessary resources to build the campus can flow. 

With the above in mind, this analysis of UC Merced turns to the Commission’s ten 
criteria for reviewing new campus proposals, which have been arrayed into the seven 
categories shown below: 

♦ Enrollment projections; 

♦ Consideration of alternatives and environmental impact; 

♦ Academic planning and program justification; 

♦ Geographic and physical accessibility; 

♦ Serving the disadvantaged; 

♦ Effects on other institutions; and 

♦ Consideration of needed funding and economic efficiency. 

Of these, it is possible to render a relatively complete evaluation of all but academic 
planning and economic efficiency. As to the academic plan, there is no comprehensive 
plan in existence, nor can there be until a chancellor and a founding faculty are in place. 
At the same time, the Commission has asked the University to state, as clearly as pos- 
sible, its vision for the new campus, and this the University has done, as reviewed in the 
academic planning section below. 





With regard to economic and fiscal efficiency, it is important to understand that multi- 
year cost data for new campuses are inevitably projections, not budget requests. As 
the Commission noted some years ago, there are large differences between year-to-year 
budgetary reviews and long-range planning exercises (CPEC, 1995b). Long-range 
planning inevitably involves a process that defines the parameters of a number of pos- 
sible futures. Budgetary reviews are designed to determine exact expenditure levels for 
clearly identified functions and purposes. Long-range planning is a way to think cre- 
atively about the future; budget planning specifies that future more exactly. Long-range 
planning is a way to organize data and information into useful forms; budget planning 
does the same, but with far greater definition. In short, long-range planning is a pro- 
cess that leads to several possible outcomes; budget planning is a process that leads to 
a single design fiom which variance is discouraged. In this sense, the University’s Needs 
Study should be regarded as a planning document, not a budget document, and should 
be both read and understood in that context. This is particularly important when re- 
viewing the budgeting numbers in Display 20, and the coital outlay analysis in the final 
section of this report. The budget numbers presented are not requests for funds, but 
estimates of the cost of one possible future. It is a certainty that they will change as more 
data become available, and the estimates and projections are refined further. With those 
considerations in mind, the Commission’s assessment of the UC Merced proposal is 
as follows: 


Enrollment 

projections 


1.1 Enrollment projections must be sufficient to justify the establishment of the 

new institution, ” as that term is defined above. For a proposed new college 
or university campus, enrollment projections for each of the first ten years of 
operation (from the college ’s or campus ’s opening date) must be provided. 

As the designated demographic agency for the State, the Demographic Re- 
search Unit has the statutory responsibility for preparing systemwide and 
district enrollment projections. For a proposed new institution, the Unit will 
approve all projections of undergraduate enrollment developed by a system- 
wide central office of one of the public systems or by the community college 
district proposing the new institution. 

1.2 For a new University of California campus, statewide enrollment projected 
for the University should exceed the planned enrollment capacity of existing 
University campuses . . . 

As noted. Part Three of this report strongly suggests that the University needs additional 
capacity now, as well as in the future. Displays 8 and 1 0 both show that, given the most 
recent enrollment projections fiom the Demographic Research Unit (DRU), the Univer- 
sity needs to expand its ability to serve additional students. Even with various measures 
to increase capacity, including raising Long-Range Development Plan (LRDP) limits, 
extending summer instmction, using off-campus centers, and building the Merced cam- 
pus, there will still be space deficiencies for many years to come, as shown in Display 1 0 



on page 29. Accordingly, there should be little question that Criterion 1 .2 above has 
been satisfied. 



The requirement for a DRU approved enrollment projection was met on December 9, 
1998 by letter to Dr. Carol Tomlinson-Keasey (Appendix B); it showed the projection 
contained in Display 1 1 below. 



DISPLAY 11 Demographic Research Unit Approved Undergraduate 

Enrollment Projection, UC Merced Campus, 2005 to 2014 



The University’s enroll- 
ment projection, the un- 
dergraduate portion of 
which DRU approved, 
delineates several compo- 
nents, which are shown in 
Display 12 below. 

In creating this proj ection, 
the University relied on 
both the current demo- 
graphics of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and its 
previous experience in 
creating the Irvine, San 
Diego, and Santa Cruz 
campuses in the 1960s. 
Each of those institutions 
grew rapidly for the first 
ten years o f its existence 

— Santa Cruz grew somewhat slower than the other two - and each began with a 
graduate division. 



Year 

(Fall Term) 


Undergraduate 

Enrollment 


Year 

(Fall Term) 


Undergraduate 

Enrollment 


2005 


936 


2010 


4,671 


2006 


1,683 


2011 


5,091 


2007 


2,430 


2012 


5,500 


2008 


3,177 


2013 


5,899 


2009 


3,924 


2014 


6,287 



Source: Demographic Research Unit, Department of Finance, December 9, 1998. 



In spite of these superficial similarities, however, there can be no exact parallel to the 
UC Merced proposal. To illustrate, Irvine and San Diego began with heavily populated 
areas nearby, while Merced is rural and mostly surrounded by small towns and farming 
communities. Like Merced, Santa Cruz is more isolated, but its coastal setting never- 
theless makes it highly attractive to people fi-om outside of the immediate area. Also, 
Santa Cruz was conceived primarily as an undergraduate institution - the “Oxford of 
the West” — and consequently had a graduate division that grew very slowly. Merced 
plans to begin with 10 percent graduate students, and grow to 14 percent by the tenth 
year. Santa Cruz had less than half that percentage after ten years. The historical 
growth patterns of the three campuses are shown in Display 13. 



In considering how UC Merced will draw students, at least three factors are critical. 
The first is fi-eshman participation; how will Merced draw students to the new campus? 
The second is transfer students; will the new campus create the productive relationships 
with community colleges necessary for a strong transfer rate? The third is graduate stu- 
dents: will the new campus create the programs and facilities necessary to attract those 
interested in advanced study? Each of these elements is discussed below. 
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DISPLA Y 12 Proposed Enrollment for UC Merced, by Level of Instruction, 2005-06 to 2014-15 
(Year- Aver age Headcount) 



Student Category 


2005-06 


2006-07 


2007-08 


2008-09 


2009-10 


2010-11 


2011-12 


2012-13 


2013-14 


2014-15 


Undergraduate 


936 


1,683 


2,430 


3,177 


3,924 


4,671 


5,091 


5,500 


5,899 


6,287 


New Freshmen 


655 


680 


871 


1,035 


1,176 


1,379 


1,258 


1,368 


1,405 


1,520 


Transfers 


281 


291 


373 


443 


504 


591 


539 


586 


602 


652 


Other 


0 


712 


1,186 


1,699 


2,244 


2,701 


3,294 


3,546 


3,892 


4,115 


Graduate 


104 


187 


270 


353 


436 


519 


629 


750 


881 


1,023 


Graduate Percent 


10.0% 


10.0% 


10.0% 


10.0% 


10.0% 


10.0% 


1 1 .0% 


12.0% 


13.0% 


14,0% 


Annual Growth 


N/A 


830 


830 


830 


830 


830 


530 


530 


530 


530 


Undergraduate 


N/A 


747 


747 


747 


747 


747 


420 


409 


399 


388 


Graduate 


N/A 


83 


83 


83 


83 


83 


no 


121 


131 


142 


Total Enrollment 


1,040 


1,870 


2,700 


3,530 


4,360 


5,190 


5,720 


6,250 


6,780 


7,310 



Source: University of CaKfomia, 1998, p. 21. 



DISPLAY 13 Ten-Year Enrollment History of the University of California ’s Three Newest 
Campuses, 1965 to 1974 Headcount 



Year 


Enroll- 

ment 


Irvine 

Increase 


Percent 

Graduate 

Students 


Enroll- 

ment 


San Diego 
Increase 


Percent* 

Graduate 

Students 


Enroll- 

ment 


Santa Cruz 1 

Percent I 
Graduate I 
Increase Students I 


1965 


1,589 


N/A 


8.8% 


869 


N/A 


39.6% 


652 


N/A 


0.0% 1 


1966 


2,385 


796 


13.4% 


1,470 


601 


34.9% 


1,267 


615 


2.1% 1 


1967 


2,862 


477 


16.1% 


2,107 


637 


29.0% 


1,922 


655 


3.1% ; 


1968 


3,548 


686 


16.6% 


2,660 


553 


27.4% 


2,539 


617 ; 


3.8% ; 


1969 


4,474 


926 


18.2% 


3,474 


814 


24.8% 


3,007 


468 


4.9% ! 


1970 


5,787 


1,313 


12.7% 


4,310 


836 


21.6% 


3,495 


488 


7.3% ^ 


1971 


6,255 


468 


14.4% 


4,903 


593 


18.6% 


4,084 


589 


7.1% i 


1972 


6,720 


465 


13.5% 


5,348 


445 


18.3% 


4,508 


424 


6.0% 


1973 


7,692 


972 


13.7% 


6,190 


842 


15.0% 


4,783 


275 


5.8% J 


1974 


8,038 


346 


14.3% 


6,880 


690 


15.0% 


5,250 


467 


5.8% i 



1. San Diego's percentage of graduate students was high initially due to the long-established 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography becoming part of the new campus in 1965. 



Source: University of CaKfomia, 1998, p. 23. 
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First-time freshmen InFall 1997, the University’seightgeneralcampusesenrolled6.8percentofthegrad- 

uates of public high schools in the State, but less than half of that (3.3 percent) in the 
Central Valley, a rate the University does not anticipate will change in the future (UC, 
1998a, p. 27). As Display 14 shows, the University is projecting that, even with the 
presence of UC Merced, participation of Valley high school graduates to the existing 
campuses will not diminish, which means that all of the freshman enrollment at UC 
Merced will have to come from an increase in the Central Valley’s participation rate. 



DISPLAY 14 Percentage of Public High School Graduates Attending University of California 
Campuses, 1992-93 to 1996-97 



County 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


Fresno 


3.6% 


3.5% 


3.3% 


4.0% 


3.8% 


Kern 


1.8% 


1.7% 


2.0% 


2.0% 


2.6% 


Kings 


2.0% 


2.0% 


2.2% 


2.4% 


2.7% 


Madera 


2.3% 


2.2% 


3.1% 


1.3% 


2.6% 


Merced 


2.5% 


2.3% 


3.2% 


2.6% 


4.0% 


San Joaquin 


3.7% 


3.7% 


3.4% 


3.7% 


3.7% 


Stanislaus 


3.2% 


3.0% 


2.9% 


2.9% 


3.8% 


Tulare 


3.0% 


3.0% 


3.3% 


3.2% 


2.8% 1 




Eight-County Region 


2.9% 


2.8% 


2.9% 


3.0% 


3.3% 1 












r. « - ' • M 


Statewide Average (Fall 1997) 






- 




6.78% 1 



Source: University of California, 1998, p. 27. 



It has long been an axiom of higher education enrollments that “proximity is destiny,” 
which is to say that the presence of a campus automatically increases the participation 
rates of the residents near that campus. Clearly, the University is anticipating that the 
principle will hold with UC Merced, and there is ample reason to believe that their 
assumption will be correct. Further, UC ’s assumptions about increases in the participa- 
tion rate appear to be reasonable, if not modest. The Office of the President assumes a 
range of participation rates between 0.8 and 1 .5 percent above the existing rate, with 
the students produced by the increase attending the new campus. In other words, 
where about 3.3 percent of public high school graduates in the Central Valley attend the 
University now, the projection anticipates that only 0.8 to 1 .5 percent of the region’s’ 
high school graduates will attend UC Merced in its first ten years of existence. 
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Transfer students 
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The Commission views this number as conservative on two counts; first, because of the 
assumption that there will be no erosion in the participation rate fi"om the Valley to other 
University of California campuses; and second, because of the low participation rate 
assumption for new students. It seems more reasonable to assume a modest erosion in 
the 3.3 percent participation rate to existing campuses, perhaps to the 2.5 to 3.0 percent 
range, and a higher rate for other students caused by the University s intensive efforts, 
already under way, to promote the new campus among the Valley’s residents. Rather 
than UC’s estimate of only 500 to 600 fi-eshman students fiom the eight-county Central 
Valley region attending the Merced campus by 2010, it seems more likely that the actual 
number could be twice as high. 

Only time will tell if UC’s projected participation rates are accurate. For the purposes 
of this analysis, the Commission has taken UC’s estimated participation rates and ap- 
plied them to the most recent projection of public high school graduates produced by 
the Demographic Research Unit. The result, shown in Display 1 5, produces about 50 
percent of the total projected enrollment for UC Merced, with the remaining students 
coming fi-om outside of the eight-county area; that out-of-area enrollment increases 
further to 58 percent by 2010, and then to 62.4 percent in the final year of the projec- 
tion, 2014-15. 

In its Needs Study, the University offers very little to support these projections, but there 
are several reasons to suspect that the estimate is plausible. The first stems fi"om 
Merced’s relative proximity to the Bay Area, and the fact that the Berkeley campus is 
now, and will surely remain, impacted. Currently, students redirected fi"om that cam- 
pus may choose Santa Cruz or Davis, but many may choose Merced, particularly res- 
idents fi'om the counties closest to the Central Valley, including Alameda and Contra 
Costa, as well as Santa Clara, and even Sacramento, Solano, and Sonoma. There is 
also a pool of students that attend the University fi'om private high schools, fi'om other 
states, and fi'om foreign countries. While not a large number, it also will contribute to 
the non-public high school total. Enrollments fi'om outside the region may also accel- 
erate if UC Merced implements an academic plan with strong science, computer sci- 
ence, and engineering components, which seems likely. These are high-demand disci- 
plines that could attract many students, not only fi'om the V alley, but elsewhere. 



The next element in the enrollment equation is community college transfers. In this 
category, the University projects: 

. .that 30 percent ofnew undergraduate students will be transfer students and 

that 90 percent of them will come fi'om the twelve California Community Col- 
leges (CCC’s) in the region. Projections range fi'om a first year cohort of 281 to 
652 in 2014-15. Currently, 400 students transfer to UC from the 12 CCC’s 
located in the UC Merced region. This averages about 33 students per commu- 
nity college each year (UC, 1 998a, p. 32). 

Display 16on page 38 shows the transfer history ofthe 12 community colleges in ques- 
tion, and confirms the University’ s statement that about 400 students transfer fi'om these 
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DISPLAY 15 Projection of First-Time Freshman Enrollment at the Proposed University of 

California at Merced, Using UC Estimated Participation Rates and Demographic 
Research Unit 1998 Projections of Public High School Graduates 



Item 


2005-06 


2006-07 


2007-08 


2008-09 


2009-10 


2010-11 


2011-12 


201 M 3 


2013-14 


2014-15 


Regional HS Grads* 


40,153 


40,776 


43,037 


42,870 


42,535 


43,170 


43,486 


43,026 


43,021 


44,071 1 






















■ ' < ^ » j 


Existing Campus 
Participation Rate 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


UC Merced Increase: 






















High Estimate 


0.9% 


0.9% 


1.1% 


1.2% 


1.3% 


1.5% 


1.3% 


1.3% 


1.3% 


1.3% 


Low Estimate 


0.8% 


0.8% 


0.9% 


1.0% 


1.1% 


1.3% 


1.1% 


1.2% 


1.2% 


1.2% 


Total Eight-County 
Participation Rate 






















High Estimate 


4.2% 


4.2% 


4.4% 


4.5% 


4.6% 


4.8% 


4.6% 


4.6% 


4.6% 


4.6% 


Low Estimate 


4.1% 


4.1% 


4.2% 


4.3% 


4.4% 


4.6% 


4.4% 


4.5% 


4.5% 


4.5% 


UC Merced First- 
Time Freshmen 






















High Estimate 


361 


367 


473 


514 


553 


648 


565 


559 


559 


573 


Low Estimate 


321 


326 


387 


429 


468 


561 


478 


516 


516 


. 529 


Median UC Estimate 


328 


326 


403 


467 


510 


579 


509 


538 


543 


' 571 


UC Estimate of 
Freshmen from Outside 
the Eight-County Area 


327 


354 


468 


568 


666 


800 


749 


830 


862 


949 


Outside Enrollment as 
a Percent of the Total 


49.9% 


52.1% 


53.7% 


54.9% 


56.6% 


58.0% 


59.5% 


60.7% 


61.4% 


.62.4% 


Total Freshman Enroll. 


655 


680 


871 


1,035 


1,176 


1,379 


1,258 


1,368 


.1,405 


1,520 



Source: UC, 1998, p. 31; Demographic Research Unit; CPEC Staff Analysis. 



colleges each year, a number that has been stable in recent years. Because of that, it is 
optimistic for the University to project that transfers from these colleges will increase to 
643 by 2005-06, and to 977 by 2014-15. The former number is a 56.5 percent 
increase from the 1996-97 level, with the 977 student transfer projection representing a 
137.7 percent increase. 

The projection appears optimistic because it incorporates a difficult assumption. As with 
first-time freshmen, it is unlikely that the existing eight general campuses will be “held 
harmless”; that they will receive transfers at the same rate that they receive them now. 
It is more likely that many transfers who would have been willing to travel long distanc- 
es to attend aUC campus will now choose the proximity of Merced, particularly as the 
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DISPLAY 16 Community College Transfers to the University of California from Twelve Central 
Valley Community Colleges, 1992-93 to 1996-97 



Coimnuni ty Col 1 ege and 
District 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


5-Year 

Mean 


Kern CCD 


71 


55 


64 


72 


73 


67 


Bakersfield College 


SI 


39 


37 


49 


40 




Cerro Coso CC 


11 


10 


13 


10 


15 




Porterville College 


3 


6 


14 


13 


18 




Merced CCD 


22 


31 


29 


29 


30 


28 


Merced College 














San Joaquin Delta CCD 


101 


94 


86 


79 


97 


91 


SJD College 














Sequoias CCD 


41 


46 


31 


44 


37 


40 


Col. of the Sequoias 














State Center CCD 


93 


90 


111 


80 


102 


95 


Fresno City College 


79 


80 


86 


69 


87 




Kings River CC 


14 


10 


25 


11 


15 




West Hills CCD 


2 


6 


3 


5 


1 


3 1 


West Hills College 














West Kern CCD 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 1 


Taft College 














Yosemite CCD 


61 


75 


58 


79 


68 


68 I 


Columbia College 


9 


7 


7 


11 


13 




Modesto JC 


52 


68 


51 








68 


55 




Total 


393 


399 385 390 


411 1 


396 1 



Source: CP EC, 1998. 



campus grows and the curriculum expands and diversifies. Accordingly, while the Com- 
mission does not dispute the projection that UC Merced will receive 28 1 community 
college transfers in its first year, growing to over 650 in 2014-15, it is equally confident 
that the existing campuses will, in effect, be asked to contribute some of the transfers 
they have now to Merced’s total. Most of those mature University campuses are al- 
ready oversubscribed with applicants, however, and should have little difficulty replacing 
any potential transfers who may choose the local environs in the Central Valley. 



Graduate students As noted in Display 12, the University anticipates that graduate students will comprise 
about 1 0 percent of enrolled students in 2005-06, the first year of operation, growing to 



a 14 percent share by 2014-15. This projection, at least in comparison to the three 
most recently created campuses, appears to be reasonable. Of those, Santa Cruz only 
began with a graduate enrollment of 2. 1 percent; not surprising given the campus’s 
strong imdergraduate emphasis. San Diego initially had more graduate students than 
undergraduates, but that was almost entirely because of its affiliation with the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography. As noted above, Irvine is probably the best parallel to 
Merced, and it began with 8.8 percent graduate enrollment, which grew over 10 years 
to 14.3 percent, very similar to the plan for the new Merced campus. 

The larger question is whether UC Merced can attract as many graduate students as 
planned, and it seems very likely that it can, for two primary reasons: its affiliation with 
the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory; and the creation of the Sierra Nevada 
Research Institute, which is discussed more fully below in the academic planning sec- 
tion. The University has made no secret of the fact that it intends to incorporate a strong 
research emphasis at UC Merced, a policy that will inevitably attract research faculty, 
who will, in turn, attract a reasonable number of graduate students. 



Enrollment Although the Commission does not agree with every element of the rationale present- 
summary ed by the University of California to justify its enrollment projection, its objections are 
relatively minor, and do not affect the overall conclusion that the enrollment projection 
is reasonable. This is the same conclusion reached by the Department of Finance’s 
Demographic Research Unit, and accordingly leads the Commission to conclude that 
the University has met the requirements of the first criterion of its guidelines. 



A consideration 
of alternatives 
and environmental 
impact 



2. 1 Proposals for new institutions should address at least the following alterna- 
tives: (1) the possibility of establishing an educational center instead of a 
university campus or community college; (2) the expansion of existing institu- 
tions; (2) the increased utilization of existing institutions, particularly in the 
afternoons and evenings, and during the summer months; (4) the shared use 
of existing or new facilities and programs with other postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions, in the same or other public systems or independent institu- 
tions; (5) the use of nontraditional modes of instructional delivery, such as 
“colleges without walls " and distance learning through interactive televi- 
sion and computerized instruction; and (6) private fund raising or donations 
of land or facilities for the proposed new institution. 



6.1 A cost-benefit analysis of alternatives, including a consideration of alterna- 
tive sites for the new institution, must be articulated and documented. This 
criterion may be satisfied by the Environmental Impact Report, provided it 
contains a comprehensive analysis of the advantages and disadvantages of 
alternative sites. 



8.1 The proposal must include a copy of the final environmental impact report. 
To expedite the review process, the Commission should be provided all infor- 
mation related to the environmental impact report process as it becomes 
available to responsible agencies and the public. 
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Programmatic The Commission’s review of alternatives falls into two categories: (1) the alternatives to 
alternatives building a campus at all; and (2) if a campus should be built, has the University given a 
reasonable consideration to alternative sites. 



With regard to the first issue, Criterion 2. 1 above suggests six possibilities, and given the 
scale of the proposal, and the previous analysis of the University’s overall statewide 
capacity, it is relatively easy to conclude that none of them represents a reasonable 
alternative to building the Merced campus, as noted below. 

♦ Educational centers: The first suggestion is that an educational center might serve 
as an alternative to a new campus. Not only will this alone not meet the University’s 
total long-range need to expand its capacity, the University is already proposing four 
educational centers as a part of the UC Merced proposal, including centers in Modesto 
(the Agricultural Center), Merced (the Tri-College Center), Fresno (UC Center), 
and Bakersfield. These will supplement the UC Merced central “hub,” and should 
eventually add some capacity. 

♦ Expanding existing institutions : The second suggestion involves the expansion of 
existing institutions, which is also part of the overall proposal for the new campus. As 
noted in Part Three of this report. President Atkinson has already suggested revi- 
sions in the Lx)ng Range Development Plans (LRDP’s) of some of the existing cam- 
puses, enough to generate capacity for another 1 1,000 students. In addition, the 
Commission’s analysis indicates that building the six non-impacted general campuses 
(all but Berkeley and UCLA) out to their cunrent LRDP limits would generate almost 
30,000 additional Full-Time Equivalent Student (FTES) spaces. Accordingly, it is 
fair to conclude that expansion of the existing campuses has already been taken into 
account. 

♦ Increased use of existingfacilities : The increased use of existing facilities has also 
been proposed, and is cunrently under study throughout the University. President 
Atkinson’s proposal to the Regents suggested that another 7,000 FTES might be 
derived fi-om that source. Others have suggested that an even greater number might 
be generated by extending summer or evening programs, and perhaps by instituting a 
fiill year-round schedule. This is surely a possibility, but changing academic calen- 
dars is not a simple matter, and it is a certainty that any proposal to use current 
facilities more intensively will require a comprehensive study that has yet to be per- 
formed. Further, the capacity data shown in Part Three of this report (Displays 8 
and 10) strongly suggest that even a substantial increase in facilities usage will not 
close the projected gap between capacity and enrollment on a long-term basis, even 
when the Commission assumes (as it did in Display 10) that extended schedules can 
produce room for another 10,000 FTE students. 

♦ Shared use of facilities: The shared use of facilities (item 4 of Criterion 2. 1) is 
another proposal that may have some merit on the margin, but cannot contribute 
substantially to the capacity deficit the University is expected to experience in the 
coming years. It is undoubtedly true - the issue is currently under study by the 
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Commission and the Association of Independent California Colleges and Universi- 
ties — that additional physical capacity exists in the independent sector, but the use of 
that capacity will require a substantial increase in student financial aid, an increase the 
Commission does not currently foresee occurring. 

♦ Educational technology. The fifth idea, the use of electronic means to deliver in- 
stmction, is implied in the creation of the four educational centers that will accompa- 
ny the creation of UC Merced. Exactly how that will occur, whether it will be more 
or less limited to University Extension activities or have a noticeable impact on the 
new campus’s enrollment capacity, has not yet been determined. The Commission 
strongly supports the use of such techniques, and will continue to encourage the 
University to expand its use of electronic media to deUver instmction. Yet given the 
space and capacity deficits demonstrated earlier, as well as the fact that the academ- 
ic plan is yet to be constmcted in detail, it is unlikely thatnontraditional modes of 
instruction will contribute greatly to reducing the space deficit in the near future. In 
the long run, and as the impact of computers and telecommunications expands, dis- 
tance learning is likely to play a more prominent role in the future of all of education 
than is currently in evidence. The Commission anticipates, however, that at least 
some of the overall capacity need projected in Displays 8 and 1 0 will be created by 
this means. 

♦ Private fund raising-. As noted in Part Two, some fund raising has already oc- 
curred with the virtual donation of the 2,000 acres of land in the Virginia Smith trust. 
In addition, and as discussed in more detail below in the financing section, it is likely 
that UC Merced will be dependent on non-public sources of funds on a permanent 
basis. This is so for all University of California campuses now, of course, and given 
the public funding limitations already in evidence, will doubtless be tme for the pro- 
posed new Merced campus as well. 



Alternative site Much of the site selection process was discussed in Part Three of this report, and there 

considerations and is an additional review below in both the discussion of the environmental impact report 

environmental and the further review of the EER’s comments on transportation access. It is important 

impact to reiterate, however, that the University began its search for a new site by reviewing in 

some detail the quaUfications of some 85 to 100 sites. As the environmental consultant 
noted: 

More than 85 sites in the Central Region were considered. Through analysis of 
such factors as transportation, demographics, housing, geotechnical conditions, 
public support, environmental constraints, and availability of public services, the 
University narrowed the number of sites to the three finalist(s) . . . (EIP, 1994, 

p. 1-2). 

The final choice was informed by the Legislature’s decision to appropriate $ 1 .5 million 
in 1993 to conduct a comprehensive environmental impact report on the three finalist 
sites. Academy, Lake Yosemite, and Table Mountain (Ibid.). That report reached a 
number of conclusions that the Commission has summarized in Display 1 7 below: 
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For most environmental issues, it appears that Lake Yosemite was the preferred site. 
For the Commission, however, that is a lesser issue than the fact that the process itself 
had considerable integrity. The Commission’s role is not to “second guess” the Regents 
on site selection, but rather to assure that the process is one in which impartial observ- 
ers can have confidence. In the present case, the Commission beheves thie University 
has met that standard. 



DISPLA Y 17 EIP Associates Summary of Environmental Issues 

Environmental Issue Summary of Findings 


Most Positive 
Site(s) 


Archeological Resources 


Some potential for discovery at Lake Yosemite and Table Mountain. 
Extensive kno>vn prehistoric archeological sites at Academy. 


Lake Yosemite 
Table Mountain 


Air Pollution 


. . the impacts on regional and local pollutants are similar at the 
three sites.” 


All Equal 


Biological Resources 


All three sites have wetlands and some threatened species of both 
plants and animals. Major riparian (streamside) issues at Academy 
and Table Mountain; none at Lake Yosemite. Academy and Table 
Mountain have many special status plant and animal species; less at 
Lake Yosemite. Major oak habitat issues at Academy; none at Lake 
Yosemite and Table Mountain. 


Lake Yosemite 


Geology, Seismicity, 
and Soils 


Seismic issues similar on all three sites. Use of chemical pesticides 
at Table Mountain. Underground storage tanks at Academy. No 
contamination at Lake Yosemite. 


Lake Yosemite 


Hydrology and Water 


All sites require off-site construction of storm drainage system. Table 


Academy 


Quality 


Mountain partially susceptible to flooding if Friant Dam should fail. 


Lake Yosemite 


Land Use and Planning 


All three sites will have significant and unavoidable issues as a result 


Academy 


Policies 


Of campus construction. As noted above, Table Mountain contains 
prime farmland. 


Lake Yosemite 


Prime Farmland 


Only Table Mountain contains prime farmland. 


Academy 
Lake Yosemite 


Transportation Systems 


All three sites require substantial expansion and investment to 
accommodate traffic. Rights ofway exist in Merced. Rights-of-way 
in North Fresno (Academy and Table Mountain) for east- west travel 
“have been severely restricted.” See further discussion below under 
“Geographic and physical accessibility.” 


Lake Yosemite 


Visual Quality and 
Resources 


Each of the three sites would be changed extensively by the presence 
of a UC campus. There would be variable significant effects on each 
site, many of which could not be mitigated. 


All Equal 


Water Supply 
Source: EIP, 1994. 


Local irrigation districts planned to provide water to UC sites at Lake 
Yosemite and Academy; no planning for Table Mountain. 


Academy 
Lake Yosemite 
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Academic planning 4 . 1 The programs projected for the new institution must be described and justi- 
and program fied. An academic master plan, including a general sequence of program 

justification and degree level plans, and an institutional plan to implement such State 

goals as access; quality; intersegmental cooperation; and diversification of 
students, faculty, administration, and staff for the new institution, must be 
provided. 



Introduction In its description of criteria used to evaluate proposals for university campuses, commu- 

nity colleges, and educational centers, the Commission’s Guidelines state that the pro- 
grams projected for a new campus must be described and justified. Further, an aca- 
demic master plan to implement such State goals as access, quality, intersegmental co- 
operation, diversification of students, faculty, administration, and staff must also be pro- 
vided. Although these elements may be discerned throughout the series of documents 
prepared by the University for the Board of Regents, the Legislature, the Commission, 
and other entities, the academic plan for UC Merced is clearly still evolving. Not sur- 
prisingly, the University’s thinking with regard to that plan has changed over time, as 
have the principals involved. But, with each succeeding iteration, the outline for the 
tenth campus is becoming more finely drawn, and the academic plan more clearly de- 
fined. What is not clear, however, is the extent to which each new statement replaces 
the old. When an academic direction has been mentioned once, does it still exist even 
though it isn’t mentioned again or should one assume that it has been changed and no 
longer exists within the more recent plan? 

In this report, the Commission has incorporated elements fi-om the three most recent 
planning documents fi"om the University. Ultimately, of course, the academic plan for 
UC Merced will rest with the new Chancellor and start-up faculty who will bring their 
own vision for the campus to build upon the work that has already occurred. 



Planning context In order to understand the structure of the current plan and the concepts underpinning 
the academic planning process, it has been necessary to draw fi"om a number of reports, 
and to understand the context for the planning that has occurred during the last decade. 
Over that time, the Office of the President has asked two faculty committees for advice 
on the academic plan. The first committee completed its work in 1991 at a time when 
the budgetary climate was beginning to slow planning for the campus. Later, as the 
fiscal environment stabilized and then improved, a second advisory committee, the Tenth 
Campus Academic Planning Committee, was formed. Chaired by Daniel Simmons, 
Professor of Law at the Davis campus, the group included faculty fi-om the University 
and representatives fi-om the California State University and the California Community 
Colleges. This second faculty committee issued its final report - the “Simmons Study” 
— on November 7, 1997. In a communication to the Commission, the Office of the 
President described the work of these two committees: 
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Both committees assessed in depth the research and curricular opportunities 
available to a new research campus located in the San Joaquin Valley. Both 
looked in detail at UC’ s history of new campus development and commissioned 
interviews or met with key figures in creation of UC’s three new campuses of 
the 1960’s — Irvine, San Diego, and Santa Cruz. Both analyzed what seemed 
to be most and least effective educationally in UC and in higher education across 
the country. Based on these assessments, both offered recommendations about 
an array of academic programs and other educational and research activities 
and organizations that could lead to creation of an outstanding campus that would 
fiilly realize UC’s mission of teaching, research, and service (UC, 1999c). 

Recently, a Task Force of the Universitywide Academic Senate has been formed to take 
the campus’s planning to the next level. Based on this effort, along with that of the Office 
of the President, and widespread consultation within and outside the academy, a num- 
ber of fimdamental decisions about the academic shape of the campus have been made. 



Academic direction The University of California at Merced will begin with an emphasis on science and 
for the campus technology. Undergraduate education is expected to include a general education curric- 
ulum; a major, which would include opportunities for participation in faculty-directed 
research; and an experiential learning component that could include pubhc service. Majors 
will be developed in core science and engineering, social science, humanities, and the 
arts. The campus’s anticipated focus will be on the biological sciences, computer sci- 
ences with related engineering, and social sciences that support pohcy studies, in addi- 
tion to selected humanities and arts disciplines. Early development of graduate and 
professional degree programs is also projected in several areas of engineering, informa- 
tion technology and management, policy studies, educational leadership or another field 
of education, and international business administration. 

With these emphases in mind, the University’s Study projects that the following 

phase-in of programs might be anticipated: 

Fall 2005 4 undergraduate majors in science, technology, and engineering 

2 undergraduate majors in social sciences 
2 undergraduate majors in humanities/arts 

Fall 2005 3-5 graduate programs in science/technology (includes master’s, profes- 

sional, and doctoral level programs) 

Fall 2010 8 undergraduate majors in science, technology, and engineering 

4 undergraduate majors in social sciences 
4 undergraduate majors in humanities/arts 
5-7 graduate programs 

Fall 2015 12 undergraduate majors in science/technology 

6 undergraduate majors in social sciences 
6 undergraduate majors in humanities/arts 
7-9 graduate programs 





Research identity In developing a distinctive research identity for the campus, its planners have examined 
existing networks as a basis for initiating academic programs. The Commission believes 
this is a very creative strategy — extending, and where necessary, reshaping the existing 
strengths of the University of California to develop related strengths appropriate to its 
newest campus. Planners turned to three existing networks: (1) UC’s multicampus 
research organizations (MRU’s); (2) the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory; 
and (3) several existing humanities, social sciences, and policy studies-oriented units, 
like the UC Humanities Research Institute in Irvine. Three advisory groups were then 
formed fix)m these partnerships to advise on initiatives that could support faculty recruit- 
ment for the Merced campus in the short-run, and in the long-term, serve as the base for 
the academic programs that would be offered by the campus. Each of these initiatives 
is discussed below. 

♦ The Multicampus Research Unit Strategy: The Sierra Nevada Research Insti- 
tute and Selected Biological Sciences, Physical Sciences, and Social Sciences 

The Office of the President approached UC’s multicampus research organizations 
(MRU’s - e.g. White Mountain Research Station and the UC Davis Institute for 
Transportation Studies) for proposals on how these various interdisciplinary net- 
works might contribute to building the UC Merced campus; the directors of these 
MRU’s met as an advisory group. Several proposals emerged to demonstrate how 
the new campus could contribute to Sierra-Nevada-oriented research, and three 
projects were funded. The first focuses on improved transportation planning fi-om 
the gateway communities around Yosemite National Park to the Park, and on clean 
vehicle use within the park. The second translates scientific findings fix)m the Sierra 
Nevada Ecosystem Project, a major cooperative research effort among UC, federal 
agency, and other scientists into readily accessible electronic forms that can be used 
by natural resource agency and county planners. A related effort to locate a Natural 
Reserve System site close to UC Merced was linked to the Sierra Nevada projects. 
The purpose of the Natural Reserve System is to preserve, for research and educa- 
tion, sites that are representative of California’s rich biological diversity. 

Over several months, this advisory group shaped a concept — The Sierra Nevada 
Research Institute — that grew well beyond the initial proposals. The Institute will 
focus on the complex questions of natural resource science,.management, and policy 
that include population growth and sustainability of resources; prime agricultural land 
and wild lands; water and air quality; global climate change; biodiversity and fire 
ecology; waste management and toxicology; transportation; and social and econom- 
ic consequences of resource availability and management. Around these questions 
will grow selected programs in the Biological Sciences, Physical Sciences, and So- 
cial Sciences. Work on these questions also points to fioiitflil partnerships with the 
State and federal agencies that manage Sierra lands, particularly the three national 
parks located nearby - Yosemite, Sequoia, and Kings Canyon - which are pre- 
pared to collaborate with UC’s K-12 outreach initiatives in the Valley and also offer 
undergraduate internships. 
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♦ The Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory Strategy: Engineering, Com- 
puter Science, and Environmental Sciences 

Livermore’s relative proximity to the Merced site has led to a series of discussions 
about the kinds of projects on which the two entities might collaborate. Access to 
the equipment and intellectual expertise at Livermore will be a powerful recruitment 
device to attract high level faculty candidates to Merced. A UC Merced Engineering 
Advisory Group has been formed to recommend the steps necessary to start up 
strong engineering, computer science, and related programs. The advisory group 
will make its recommendations this summer. Lawrence Livermore is also prepared 
to contribute to UC’s K-12 outreach efforts in the Valley and employment opportu- 
nities for undergraduates in science and engineering. 

♦ Community and Policy Advisory Group: Social Sciences, Humanities, and Arts 
Programming 

The University’s Merced planners have begun work with a coalition of social sci- 
ence, humanities, and arts multicampus research organizations - the forenamed com- 
munity and policy partnership - to create dual research strengths in policy and other 
studies building upon the San Joaquin Valley’s diversity ofboth people and cultures. 
The coalition has initially recommended development of a California Research Insti- 
tute that would work on policy studies and public service, including public policy, 
regional planning and land use, K-12 policy, criminal justice policy, and contempo- 
rary rural studies. The Institute would also offer joint writers/artists residencies, pos- 
sibly with a digital arts emphasis. This third advisory group consists of several social 
science and policy studies units, including the UC Humanities Research Institute and 
the Intercampus Arts Program, both in Irvine. It has met twice thus far and will 
continue its work into 1999-00. 



Work of the Since the Regents have delegated to the Universitywide Academic Senate the responsi- 
Universitywide bility to create courses and degree programs, the Senate appointed the UC Merced 
Academic Senate Task Force on September 9, 1 998, a group consisting of representatives from each of 
the nine campus Senate divisions, the Vice Chair of the Academic Council, and leaders 
from the five Universitywide Senate committees - Graduate Affairs (CCGA), Academ- 
ic Personnel, Educational Policy, Planning and Budget, and Research Policy. The com- 
mittee recently completed its first report on academic planning conditions and program 
implementation at UC Merced that includes an initial set of comments on academic 
organization, undergraduate education, graduate education, phasing-in, libraries, K-12 
outreach, and the UC educational network being established in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The principal points raised in this report are the following: 

♦ Departments will be the basic organizational building blocks of the academic 
structure. The Senate report observes that, since there will be few faculty, the 
administration should also be small. The Simmons Study recommended three 
divisions as the organizing principle - Social Science and Public Policy, Science and 
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Technology, and Arts and Cultures. While this view did not exclude discipline- 
oriented academic departments existing within the divisions, this early model may 
have proved to be less traditional in that the divisions would amalgamate programs 
that are often separated into core academic and professional schools; stress was 
also placed on studies addressing multidisciplinary programmatic themes. The more 
recent Senate report refers to the Bylaws of the Academic Senate that imply the 
existence of departments. It will, however, be the first chancellor who, upon consul- 
tation, will determine the basic academic structure of the campus. 

♦ Initial recruiting of faculty should establish strong groups that can develop 
UC-level reputations within departments rather than attempting to cover all 
aspects of a particular field from the start. While the Senate wisely promotes a 
focused recmitment strategy, it also recognizes the importance of long-range vision 
on the part of the founding faculty and the need for a diverse array of departments on 
campus to attract students to UC Merced. The report continues that the number of 
departments at opening in 2005 could be anywhere fiiom six to ten, divided between 
science/technology and social sciences/humanities/arts. The distribution of faculty 
by broad discipline at the existing UC campuses is ^proximately half in sciences and 
engineering, 25 percent in the social sciences, and 25 percent in the humanities and 
arts. The Academic Senate Task Force expects that the same ratios will prevail at 
Merced. 

♦ Development of the General Education component will be the single most im- 
portant task for the founding faculty. Calling it “the defining undergraduate edu- 
cational element ofUCM,” the Task Force envisions the general education program 
assuming any one of a variety of forms but, at a minimum, encompassing the Inter- 
segmental General Education Transfer Curriculum (IGETC). Indeed, the community 
colleges are seen as potential partners for teaching in areas such as Subject A, basic 
foreign language, and mathematics. 

♦ The Merced campus is expected to play a role in this educational arena (grad- 
uate education) comparable to that of the other general campuses. The Task 
Force recognizes that during the early years the graduate programs offered by 
the campus will most likely be those growing out of the research areas of the 
lead founding faculty members and the partnerships delineated earlier in this 
report. It posits that professional programs could be developed soon after the 
campus opens, with Master’s degrees in Engineering and Social Sciences, in- 
cluding Information Technology and Management and Policy Studies, specifi- 
cally noted. The first graduate professional school should not be implemented 
until five to eight years after the campus opens. 

The Academic Senate Task Force has made a start on the issues that must be re- 
solved before UC Merced accepts its first students, but the extent of the work re- 
maining will demand much additional time and effort. The Task Force will contin- 
ue its deliberations through the year 2000. 
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Related initiatives Related to the planning for the academic programs on the new campus is the work of 
University Extension. During 1998, this arm of the University served about 1,000 stu- 
dents in the San Joaquin Valley through about 40 courses in a broad array of disciplines 
including agriculture, education, business, health, environmental sciences, land use, and 
computer science. These course offerings are being expanded each year with the goal 
of serving over 2,000 students annually by 200 1 when the University will have learning 
centers located not only in Fresno but in Merced, Modesto, and Bakersfield as well. 
UC Merced has established a new Division of Professional Studies, funded fiom non- 
State sources, to increase the scope and variety of these courses. 

It appears that these courses have prompted the Office of the President to sponsor 
studies to determine the feasibility of offering specific degree programs in the Valley, 
either through distance learning or located at the UC learning centers in the area. In the 
University’s first annual report submitted March 5, 1999 to the Legislature on expendi- 
tures relating to the Merced campus, as requested in the Supplemental Report on the 
1998 Budget Act, the University stipulates the following degree programs are under 
consideration: 

♦ Masters Degree in Computer Science (1998-99 feasibility study); 

♦ Joint Graduate Degree in Health Sciences with the Cahfomia State University (1998- 
99 feasibihty study); 

♦ Joint Bachelors Degree in Environmental Studies ( 1 998-99 feasibihty study, 1 999- 
2000 potential program design) with the Cahfomia State University; 

♦ Masters Degree in Business Adrniriistration (1999-2000 program design); 

♦ Masters Degree in Computer Engineering ( 1 999 feasibihty study); 

♦ Masters Degree in Public Policy (1999-2000 feasibihty study). 

While the Commission understands the University’s desire both to serve residents of the 
San Joaquin V alley and to create a programmatic presence there, it is not clear how 
these particular programs align with the work of the advisory committees described 
above. There are also questions about the definition of a feasibihty study and program 
design, what kind of graduate degree in the Health Sciences is meant, and the intricacies 
of offering a joint degree between the University and the State University. 

It is also not clear if these programs are part of the University’s strategy, mentioned in 
its November 1998 Needs Study, to offer a small array of selected undergraduate and 
graduate degree programs prior to UC Merced’s official opening in 2005. That report 
indicated that the feasibihty of this approach was being assessed, and that it was a pos- 
sible planning direchon. 



Public school As already menhoned, the decision has already been made for the campus to begin with 

collaboration science and technology; -This choice has led, in turn, to the strong emphasis on math and 

science, both in student preparation and the professional development of teachers, with- 
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in the University’s K-12 outreach initiatives in the Valley. Three programs are already 
in place that exemplify such eflForts. Using trainers from the Lawrence Hall of Science, 
the Great Explorations in Math and Science (GEMS) program provides new math and 
science teaching strategies for elementary and middle school instmctois throughout Fresno 
and Kem counties; work is also underway with Mariposa, Tulare, and Merced counties 
to expand the program in those areas. Teachers from three of these counties will be 
involved with three laser and optics workshops this summer, in cooperation with the 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratories. UC Merced has also partnered with the 
Fresno Unified School District and the National Science Foundation to provide on- 
going science training for teachers through the National Science Foundation’s Urban 
Systemic Initiative. 

This summary of the University’s academic planning activities for UC Merced covers 
progress to date, but is in no way a definitive description or analysis of what may even- 
tually become the campus’s academic plan. That plan is evolving, and will continue to 
change as a new chancellor and founding faculty direct the research and instructional 
future of the new institution. 



Geographic and 
physical 
accessibility 



7. 1 The physical, social, and demographic characteristics of the location and 
surrounding service areas for the new institution must be included. 

7.2 There must be a plan for student, faculty, and staff transportation to the 
proposed location. Plans for student and faculty housing, including projec- 
tions of needed on-campus residential facilities, should be included if ap- 
propriate. For locations that do not plan to maintain student on-campus 
residences, reasonable commuting time for students defined generally as 
not exceeding a 30-45 minute automobile drive (including time to locate 
parking) for a majority of the residents of the service area must be demon- 

- St rated. 



Physical, social. The University’ s Needs Study provides an adequate description of the demographics 

and demographic of the Merced and San Joaquin Valley areas (UC, 1 998). The University notes that the 

characteristics eight counties in the Valley account for just under ten percent of the State’s population, 

and presents a table that arrays that population by ethnic group. The Commission has 
updated those data based on the most recent population history and projection devel- 
oped by the Demographic Research Unit (DRU), as shown in Display 1 8. Display 1 9 
shows the eight-county group’s projected growth through 2020, again based on the 
most recent DRU projection. Overall, it can be seen that the Central Valley’s Hispanic 
population is a greater percentage of the population than is the case statewide, and that 
it is growing faster. By 2020, it should exceed the White population by a narrow 
margin. The fastest growing group in the Central Valley is Asian/Pacific Islanders. 
Their growth rate between 1 990 and 2020 is 3.7 percent per year, compared to a 3.2 
percent rate for Hispanics, and a 2.5 percent rate for Whites. American Indians are 
growing at a 1 .9 percent rate, with African-Americans at just under one percent (0.9%). 
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DISPLAY 18 California and San Joaquin Valley Population, by Ethnicity, 1998 



County 


American 

Indian 


Asian/P ac. 
Island. 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Total 


Fresno 


6,858 


80,665 


37,946 


304,895 


358,955 


789,319 


Percentage 


0.9% 


10.2% 


4.8% 


38.6% 


45.5% 


100.0% 


Kern 


6,808 


20,774 


38,115 


207,133 


375,327 


648,157 


Percentage 


1.1% 


3.2% 


5.9% 


32.0% 


57.9% 


100.0% 


Kings 


1,036 


4,637 


9,403. 


44,978 


59,793 


119,847 


Percentage 


0.9% 


3.9% 


7.8% 


37.5% 


49.9% 


100.0% 


Madera 


1,263 


1,568 


5,010 


44,174 


65,343 


117,358 1 


Percentage 


1.1% 


1 .3% 


4.3% 


37.6% 


55.7% 


100.0% 1 


Merced 


1,226 


20,817 


8,444 


74,188 


101,579 


206,254 


Percentage 


0.6% 


10.1% 


4.1% 


36.0% 


49.2% 


100.0% 


San Joaquin 


4,005 


78,224 


29,438 


141,014 


301,582 


554,263 


Percentage 


0.7% 


14.1% 


5.3% 


25.4% 


54.4% 


100.0% 


Stanislaus 


4,152 


26,931 


8,267 


108,454 


287,031 


434,835 


Percentage 


1 .0% 


6.2% 


1 .9% 


24.9% 


66.0% 


100.0% 


Tulare 


3,400 


1 7,739 


5,079 


159,059 


179,058 


364,335 


Percentage 


0.9% 


4.9% 


1 .4% 


43.7% 


49.1% 


100.0% 


San Joaquin Valley 


28,748 


251356 


141,702 


1,083,898 


1,728,672 


3,234^75 


Percentage 


0.9% 


7.8% 


4.4% 


33.5% 


53.4% 


100.0% 


California 

Percentage 


199,747 

0.6% 


3,716,953 

11.1% 


2309,152 

6.9% 


10,022,551 

29.9% 


17,258,003 

51.5% 


1 

33,506,406 j 
100.0% ! 


San Joaquin Valley as a 
Percentage of Total 
California Population 


14.4% 


6.8% 


6.1% 


10.8% 


10.0% 


i 

1 

9.7% 1 



Source: Demographic Research Unit, Department of Finance, 1999. 



The University also offered a useful summary of the educational and income character- 
istics of the area: 

The statewide figure for median years of education is 1 3.4 while the figures for 
Valley counties range from 12.4 to 12.7 years. The educational gap is even 
greater when comparing Valley residents to individuals living near the major 
metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, San Francisco, and San Jose. Median years 
of education in some suburban counties go as high as 14 to 15+ years. 
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DISPLAY 19 Actual and Projected Population in the San Joaquin Valley, 1990 to 2020, by Ethnicity 




Overall eligibility and college-growing rates in the San Joaquin Valley continue 
to lag behind those in most other parts of the state. Although there has been a 
slight increase in UC eligibility in the San Joaquin Valley, only 5.4% of the north- 
ern Valley high school graduates and 6.0% ofthe southern Valley graduates are 
eligible for the University of California, compared with an overall statewide eli- 
gibility of 1 1 .4%. In addition, only a small percentage of students attending 
community colleges in the Valley continue their education at the University of 
California (UC, 1998a, p. 8). 

The University went on to note that University of California participation rates among 
Central Valley residents are about half the State average, but that they have grown 
some in recent years. The Needs Study then noted some relevant statistics concerning 
personal income: 

Income figures in the Valley also lag behind the state’s. Per capital income for 
the region for 1997 was $18,976, compared to $26,314 statewide. The dis- 
parity between per capita income of Valley residents and all Californians has 
grown since 1990. In that year, the Valley figure was 25% below the state 
mark; now it is 27% below the statewide figure. Kings County has the lowest 
per capita income of all eight counties ($ 1 5, 1 52 or more than 42% below the 
statewide figure). Though a slightly different measure, family income for the San 
Joaquin Valley region likewise falls far below that of the state. Data fiom (the) 
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last census indicate that family income for Valley counties was an average of 
25% below family income statewide. High unemployment rates confirm the 
difiBcult economic circumstances of the region. The March 1 998 unemployment 
rate was 6.0% statewide but 15.3% for San Joaquin Valley counties. (Ibid.) 

The University is well aware of the social and economic condition of many San Joaquin 
Valley residents, as well as the poor participation rates that almost inevitably seem to 
derive from that condition, and has accordingly developed numerous initiatives to en- 
courage students to further their educational progress. Those initiatives are discussed 
in the next major section of this report under “Serving the disadvantaged.” 


Transportation 

issues 


The environmental impact report reviewed all existing transportation facihties within the 
vicinity of each of the three final sites, and evaluated the possible impacts of a UC 
Merced campus on traffic for automobiles, transit, bicycle, and pedestrian modes of 
travel through the year 2035. In all three cases, it found impacts that would probably be 
both sigmficant and unavoidable. The specific summaries are as follows: 

Lake Yosemite ~ Portions of Highways 59, 99, and 140 would be impacted to 
unacceptable service levels, but could be mitigated through roadway improve- 
ments in each case. The EIR regarded these impacts as “significant and un- 
avoidable,” however, because removing the negative consequences - by wid- 
ening the roads - of building UC Merced lies outside of the University’s pur- 
view, and within the responsibilities of the City of Merced, the County of Merced, 
and the State Department of Transportation (Caltrans). 

Table Mountain - Several roads in the vicinity of the site would operate at 
unacceptable service levels, some ofwhich cannot be mitigated. Other negative 
consequences to Highways 41 and 99 could be mitigated - by widening the 
roads ~ but are under the control of the City of Fresno, Fresno County, Mad- 
era County, or Caltrans. 

Academy - Several streets and Highways 41 , 99, and 168 would all operate at 
unacceptable levels of service, with no reasonable mitigations to the streets in- 
volved. As with the other sites, widening the highways would resolve the inher- 
ent difficulties, but such corrections can only be made by the jurisdictions in- 
volved, including Caltrans, Fresno County, the City of Fresno, and the City of 
Clovis (EIP, 1994, p. 1-22, 23). 

The report fit>m EIP Associates should cause concern among both transportation plan- 
ners and the University of California. The EIR suggests strongly that major highway 
widening projects will have to be undertaken - probably by 2010 at the latest - to 
correct the negative consequences caused by the increased population and traffic that 
will inevitably accompany a successful UC Merced campus. There will also be major 
construction projects involving roadways near the campus, connecting routes to High- 
way 99 (see the dotted line indicating a “beltway” type construction to the campus in 
Display 2 in Part Two of this report), and various kinds of rail and bus transit infiastruc- 
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ture. At present, there are few indications of the extent of this transportation infrastruc- 
ture, its cost, or the source of funds to build it. As noted further below under “Con- 
sideration of needed funding . . it is one of the many questions surrounding the ulti- 
mate cost of building UC Merced for which there are currently no satisfactory answers. 



3. 1 The new institution must facilitate access for disadvantaged and historically 
underrepresented groups. 

The University currently has underway, and is in the process of expanding, a large array 
of services to the residents of the Central Valley. In many ways, these are not strictly 
services to the disadvantaged or historically underrepresented, but comprehensive ser- 
vices that may be of benefit to many students. 

An example is the Office of Relations with Schools (ORS), which the University estab- 
hshed in 1986 in the Valley “to focus on the eligibility and college-going rates of San 
Joaquin Valley students.” The University beheves these efforts have improved partici- 
pation in the past 12 years, and that further efforts will not only improve participation 
overall, but specifically encourage more students to attend UC Merced. As the Needs 
Study observes: 

Recently, the UC Outreach Task Force issued its recommendations for ex- 
panding partnerships and collaboration with K- 1 2 and the Cahfomia Communi- 
ty Colleges, and, as a result, the University has built on ORS activities by initiat- 
ing new student and school-centered programs. To support these new efforts, 

$ 1 million of the state’s most recent allocation to UC for outreach is targeted to 
expanding efforts in the Valley, and this amount is being supplemented from 
other sources. Within two years, outcomes of these programs should be seen, 
increasing ehgible and competitively-ehgible levels among high school graduates 
and ultimately increasing representation of Valley students at the University of 
California (UC, 1998a., p. 9). 

Elements of these programs include conferences, workshops, literature, newsletters, 
college fairs, and other ventures, and the University indicates that the burgeoning tele- 
communications system will extend their reach further. The University lists several ex- 
amples of its efforts, including: 

♦ School partnerships — direct involvement with four school districts (Fresno Unified, 
Parher Unified, Merced Union High School, and Bakersfield Union High School) to 
enhance literacy, improve computer skills, and generally to increase the number of 
UC eligible students; 

♦ Professional Development Opportunities for K- 1 2 T eachers in the Valley; 

♦ Linking Outreach to technology - another teacher professional development pro- 
gram, but geared strongly to technology in general, and networking in particular; and 

♦ Community College Programs — significant efforts to create learning centers through- 
out the Central Valley (e.g. the Merced Tri-College Center) that will increase com- 
munity college student awareness of the University’s presence in the Valley. 



Effects on other 
institutions 
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Throughout this section of its Needs Study, the University stresses that planning for 
outreach and student services is in the early stages of development. To aid in that 
planning process, the University formed the UC Merced Student Planning Advisory 
Committee to answer many of the questions surrounding student-service needs. Mem- 
bership on the committee includes not only a student, but also administrators, a high 
school counselor, and a community college instmctional ofScer with expertise in such 
areas as admissions, housing, financial aid, recreation, and other aspects of student life. 

At this stage of the planing cycle for any new campus, or even an educational center, 
there are often more questions than answers, but it is reasonable to presume that the 
new campus will offer an array of services not unlike those to be found at other Uni- 
versity of California campuses, including housing, placement, student financial aid, tu- 
toring, and counseling. The formation of the student planning committee will doubtless 
aid in this process, and should produce an array of services that will have a noticeable 
impact on the educational life of the Valley. 



9. 1 Other systems, institutions, and the community in which the new institution is 
to be located should be consulted during the planning process, especially at 
the time that alternatives to expansion are explored. Strong local, regional, 
and/or statewide interest in the proposed facility must be demonstrated by 
letters of support from responsible agencies, groups, and individuals. 

9.2 The establishment of a new University of California or California State Uni- 
versity campus or educational center must take into consideration the impact 
of a new facility on existing and projected enrollments in the neighboring 
institutions of its own and of other systems. 

The University has consulted widely with other institutions in the San Joaquin Valley, 
and appears to enjoy the enthusiastic support of most residents in the region. Governor 
Davis, Governor Wilson before him, all Central Valley legislators, numerous citizens 
groups, and almost all of the institutions of higher education in the region have been 
enthusiastic about the new campus. 

Specifically, the University has received letters of support fiom the following individuals, 
groups, and organizations: 



Author of Letter 

Walter L. Buster, District Superintendent 
Dennis Cardoza 
Gary Condit 



Organization 

Clovis Unified School District 

Assembly Member, 26 '^ District 

Member of Congress, 1 8*^ District 
-California 

Merced Community College District 
Yosemite Community College District 
California State University, Stanislaus 
City of Merced 



Benjamin T. Duran, Superintendent/President 
Pamila Fisher, Chancellor 
Marvalene Hughes, President 
Mary Jo Knudsen, Mayor 






Peter G. Mehas, Superintendent 
Dick Monteith 
Jim Riggs, President 

Bill F. Stewart, Chancellor 
District 

Ronald Tiffee, Superintendent 
Bill K. Tilley 

Patricia Wayne, Mayor 
John Welty, President 

Source: UC, 1998a, Appendix B 



Fresno County Office of Education 
Senator, 12* District 
Columbia College 
State Center Community College 

Merced County Office of Education 

Superintendent, Merced Union 
High School District 

City of Clovis 

California State University, Fresno 



The Commission is persuaded that many more letters of support could be generated 
were there a need to do so. 

The only letter submitted to the University that was not entirely enthusiastic was from 
Donald V. DeRosa, President of the University of the Pacific. He noted that the planned 
opening enrollment of 1 ,000 FTES is about the same as the excess capacity at UOP, 
but added, “I am certain we can both be successful.” Dr. DeRosa further makes it clear 
that his difficulty is not so much with the University, but with the deficiencies in student 
financial aid. He observes that “. . . in the discussions for the renewal of the Compact 
for Higher Education there has been no discussion of the role of student aid, an issue of 
great importance to the independent sector.” Finally, however, he indicated his willing- 
ness to work with the University “in the spirit of genuine cooperation and in the interest 
of all California students.” 

The letters of support from neighboring community colleges and California State Uni- 
versity campuses give no indication of a possible conflict or negative impact. President 
John Welty of California State University, Fresno appears to look forward to “a strong 
collaborative relationship,” while President Marvalene Hughes of California State Uni- 
versity, Stanislaus indicates that “we enthusiastically support the initiative of the Univer- 
sity ofCalifomia in its efforts to establish its new campus. . .” Similar sentiments can 
be found in all of the other letters listed above (UC, 1998a, Appendix B). 

Strong local support is normal for almost any proposal for a new institution, since both 
educational and economic benefits are clearly identifiable. The issue of possible adverse 
consequences on neighboring institutions, however, is more complex, and may exist 
even when there are no overt statements that say so. In the present case, when no ac- 
ademic plan has been proposed, it is impossible to tell if conflicts will or will not arise 
with community colleges or Cafifomia State University institutions, but the Commission 
is concerned that the University work very closely with neighboring institutions in both 
the public and independent sectors to assure that such conflicts, if they exist at all, are 
kept to a minimum. 
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Consideration of 
needed funding 
and economic 
efficiency 



Planning costs 



5.1 A cost analysis of both capital outlay estimates and projected support costs 
for the new institution, and possible options for alternative funding sources, 
must be provided. 

10.1 Since it is in the best interests of the State to encourage maximum economy 
of operation, priority shall be given to proposals for new institutions where 
the State of California is relieved of all or part of the financial burden. When 
such proposals include gifts of land, construction costs, or equipment, a higher 
priority shall be granted to such projects than to projects where all costs are 
born by the State, assuming all other criteria listed above are satisfied. 

10.2 A higher priority shall be given to projects involving intersegmental cooper- 
ation, provided the systems or institutions involved can demonstrate a fi- 
nancial savings or programmatic advantage to the State as a result of the 
cooperative effort. 



In its Needs Study, the University acknoAvledged that the Commission’s Guidelines 
require fiscal projections for the ne^v campus, as noted in Criterion 5.1 above. The 
University also indicated that “During the next six months, UC Merced staff will be 
developing a budget model to look at program phasing and budget requirements” (UC, 
1 998a, p. 45). The Needs Study, with supplemental submissions, presents information 
on the operational costs forthe Merced campus through the year 2010-1 1, as shown in 
Display 20. Further, in response to Supplemental Language in the 1 998-99 State Bud- 
get, the University submitted to the Legislature a budget report for the past, current, and 
budget years (See Appendix C). It itemized expenditures of $4.9 million for 1 997-98 
(the year ofthe first planning appropriation of $4.9 million), $9.9 million for 1998-99, 
and another $9.9 million for 1 999-00. These amounts were supplemented by Short- 
Term Investment Program funds in the amount of a few hundred thousand dollars each 
year. 

In 1 997-98, the University spent about $ 1 million on the proposed campus, most for 
various planning activities, but also to lease certain facilities in the Valley, and carried 
almost $4 million forward. In the current year, 1 998-99, the University projects expen- 
ditures of about $8.7 million for planning activities, with over half of that directed to 
physical planning for the new campus. In the budget year, expenditures will be about 
$8.5 million. 

The fiscal projection shown in Display 20 suggests that UC Merced will be an expen- 
sive operation in its initial years. This is normal because it reflects both startup costs 
and the fact that economies of scale cannot be realized until the campus has achieved 
an enrollment of at least 5,000 students. Consequently, opening year (2005-06) costs 
are currently projected to be $29,070 per FTES, which should shrink to $1 3,700 per 
FTES in 2010-1 1 as the campus grows, a number reasonably close to the cost per 
FTES at other campuses. This cost reduction over time is also a reflection ofthe fact 





that the student- faculty ratio, initially 10-1, will rise to 16.7-1, again near the Universi- 
ty’s statewide average. 


Capital outlay 
costs 


On July 18, 1997, the Regents discussed a status report on the Merced campus that 
included some indications of capital costs. Specifically, the item stated: 

The capital fimding requirements for a campus that can support 5,000 students 
in its initial phase have been estimated based on a model which projects building 
requirements by space type over time based on estimated enrollment levels and 
number of faculty — for example, space needed for classrooms, offices, and 
laboratories. The model also includes a projection of infi'astructure require- 
ments by quantity ~ for example, linear feet of roads, underground utility distri- 
bution, and central plant equipment. The model includes unit costs for each type 
of space and category of infi'astmcture in order to calculate capital fimding re- 
quirements based on the amount of space and quantity of inffastmcture that 
would be constmcted. 

The current estimate is that approximately $400 million (expressed in 1997 
dollars) in State capital funds would be required to develop a campus for 
5,000 students. This includes approximately $250 million prior to the open- 
ing of the campus in 2005 and another $150 million in the period 2005 to 
2010 to support growth to 5,000 students. Capital funding requirements are 
higher in the initial period because core space must be available on open- 
ing day for most programs and activities and because initial infi'astructure 
requirements are not directly related to enrollment levels (UC, 1997d, p. 

10). 

In a September 9, 1998 letter to Vice Provost Tomlinson-Keasey, the Commission 
asked for the detail in the model referred to in the Board of Regents item, including 
specifically a delineation of the $400 million and $250 million figures, as well as 
the estimated operating cost of $50 million per year. After many months, the Uni- 
versity did not forward the model, but submitted only a very cursory summary of 
the above numbers, as shown in Display 21, which shed little additional light on 
the subject. 

Given the absence of further detail on capital outlay costs, it is impossible to offer the 
Legislature any advice on the appropriateness of the $400 million total. However, the 
numbers alone raise major questions about the ability of the State to provide the neces- 
sary resources. As the Commission has often stated, higher education in California 
needs over $ 1 billion per year in capital outlay spending both to maintain its existing 
infi'astmcture and to provide additional space for new students; a number that over the 
past two years may have risen as high as $1 .7 billion (DOF, 1999). 



DISPLA Y 20 Projected Support Budget Expenditures for the Proposed University of California at 
Merced, 1 999-00 to 2010-1 1 



Expenditure Category 


1999-2000 


2000-01 


2001-02 


2002-03 


2003-04 


2004-05 


Faculty FTE 


2 


'5 


10 


20 


35 


50 


Instruction and Research 


$700,000 


$1,500,000 


$2,000,000 


$3,000,000 


$4,500,000 


$6,000,000 i 


Faculty Recruitment' 


200,000 


300,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


1,500,000 


1,500,000 1 


Academic Support 


800,000 


1,000,000 


1,200,000 


1,600,000 


2,000,000 


2,500,000 


Instructional Equipment' 


320,000 


. 200.000 


100,000 


200,000 


500,000 


3,000,000 


Library Materials' 


0 


0 


0 


500,000 


1,000,000 


3,000,000 


Student Services 


0 


0 


200,000 


400,000 


600,000 


1,000,000 


Public Service ^ 


175,000 


200,000 


250,000 


300,000 


350,000 


400,000 


Institutional Support 


5,760,000 


6,000,000 


3,500,000 


3,500,000 


3,750,000 


4,000,000 1 


Operation & Maint. of Plant 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100,000 


1,000,000 i 


Leases/Learning Centers 


504,000 


600,000 


600,000 


800,000 


800,000 


1,000,000 


Total Expenditures 


58,459,000 


$9,800,000 


58,350,000 


511,300,000 


515,100,000 


523,400,000 1 


FUND SOURCES 














State General Funds 


$9,900,000 


$9,900,000 


$9,900,000 


$9,900,000 


$9,900,000 


$21,442,000 


July 1 Carryforward 


$5,467,000 


$6,908,000 


$7,008,000 


$8,558,000 


$7,158,000 


$1,958,000 




Expenditure Category 


2005-06 


2006-07 


2007-08 


2008-09 


2009-10 


2010-11 


Enrollment— Year Ave. FTES 


1,000 


1,800 


2,600 


3,400 


4,200 


5,000 


Faculty FTE 


100 


150 


190 


230 


265 


300 I 


Student/ Faculty Ratio 


10 to 1 


12 to 1 


137 to 1 


14.8 to 1 


15.8 to 1 


16.7 to 1 


Instruction and Research 


$10,850,000 


$16,250,000 


$20,475,000 


$25,025,000 


$28,600,000 


$32,500,000 : 


Academic Support 


5,000,000 


6,000,000 


7,000,000 


8,000,000 


9,000.000 


10,000,000 


Instructional Equipment' 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


Student Services 


2,000,000 


2,520,000 


3,380,000 


4,080,000 


4,620,000 


5,000,000 


Public Service 


500,000 


600,000 


700,000 


800,000 


900,000 


1,000,000 1 
I 

8,000,000 i 


Institutional Support 


4,250,000 


4,750,000 


5,500,000 


6,250,000 


7,000,000 


Operation & Maint. of Plant 


2,500,000 


3,000,000 


3,500,000 


4,000,000 


4,500,000 


5,000,000 


Leases/Learning Centers 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


Student Financial Aid 


970,000 


1,740,000 


2,510,000 


3,290,000 


4,060,000 


5,000,000 


Total Expenditures 


$29,070,000 


537,860,000 


$46,065,000 


554,445,000 


560,680,000 


568,500,000 


FUND SOURCES 














State General Funds 


$26,170,000 


$32,640,000 


$38,525,000 


$44,585,000 


$48,500,000 


$54,000,000 


Educational Fees 


$2,900,000 


$5 220.000 


$7,540,000 


$9,860,000 


$12,180,000 


$14.500.000 1 


Total Revenues 


$29,070,000 


$37,860,000 


$46,065,000 


554,445,000 


560,680,000 


$68,500,000 \ 



1 . One-time expenditure. 



ERIC 



Source: University of California, Office of the President Special Analysis 
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DISPLAY 21 Capital Outlay Projection for the 

Construction of the University of California at 
Merced, Pre-Opening, and 2005-06 to 2010- 



Over the past ten years, the University 
of California system has received ap- 
propriations of about $174 million per 
year, or somewhat less than half of an 
identified need that is almost certainly 
growing. Proposition 1 A (1998) should 
provide the University with just over 
$200 million per year through 2001 -02; 
again, an amount far short of the need. 

If the University’s aggregated numbers 
are correct, UC Merced will need 
about $50 million per year starting in 
2000-01 through 2004-05 in order to 
open the doors in Fall 2005. Proposi- 
tion 1 A provides some funding for new 
campuses, but only $27.5 million per 
year, and only for 2000-01 and 2001- 
02, for a total of$55 million. If another bond issue similar in scope to the 1998 bond is 
approved by the voters in 2002 — and there is no guarantee that it will be — and 
provides another $27.5 million per year in 2002-03 through 2004-05, the University 
will have received a total of $137.5 million, just over half of the stated need under what 
appears at present to be an optimistic scenario. 



11 (Millions of Dollars) 

Prior to 


2005-06 t 


Item 

Instruction and Research 


Opening 


2010-11 


Capacity Space 
Academic Support 


$100 


$90 


(Library, Computer/Media) 
Student Services/ 


55 


30 


Administrative Space 


20 


10 


Infrastructure 


75 


20 


Total 


$250 


$150 



The University is aware of this problem, of course, and so indicated in a recent report to 
the Board of Regents’ Committee on Finance. 

It is apparent that capital funding available through the recently-^proved gen- 
eral obligation bond act and potential additional bonds ^proved after 2002 will 
not provide sufficient funding for construction of UC Merced or to meet the 
capital expansion and rehabilitation needs at the existing campuses. Additional 
State funding mechanisms need to be identified and non-State sources need to 
be secured to support construction of UC Merced (UC, 1998b). 



A resolution was proposed authorizing the President to request an additional $50 mil- 
lion in capital funds for Merced, and while action on that resolution was deferred, it is 
apparent that the University will need substantial additional funding if UC Merced is to 
become a reality. 



That problem may not even be the most serious challenge facing the University as it 
moves the new campus forward. Currently, there is little or no infi’astructure at the 
2,000-acre boundary of the proposed new campus, and it is abundantly clear that major 
roadway improvements, as well as utility connections for water, power, sewer, and oth- 
er services will have to be constructed. The cost of these improvements is probably 
not the University’s responsibility, but will be financed by numerous jurisdictions including 
federal. State, and local agencies, and probably developers. At present, the only avail- 
able cost estimate comes fi-om a document included in the University’s recent submis- 
sion in response to Supplemental Budget Language, which suggests a $304 million cost 
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for infiastructure “at buildout” (EIP, 1999). This includes facilities for water, wastewater, 
storm drainage, transportation, schools, environmental mitigation, and other public fa- 
cilities. It may be reasonably supposed, given the absence of any facilities at present, 
that most of this cost will be incurred early rather than late, but there is no way the ac- 
curacy of the estimates can be determined at this time, nor is there an indication of how 
the financing might be secured. 



Economic and Criteria 10.1 and 10.2 relate to economic and fiscal efficiency, and include such ideas 

fiscal efficiency as the donation of land. In this, the University is to be commended for securing a 2,000- 

acre site at a cost of only $10,000. Beyond that, however, costs promise to escalate 
rapidly, yet there is reason to believe that the final result will be highly positive. EIP sug- 
gests that the total value of the developed properties that will be created around UC 
Merced should be about $2 billion, and an earlier economic impact study prepared by 
two San Francisco consultants (Munroe, 1997) suggested a direct and indirect annual 
impact on Merced County of $563 million per year, with additional impacts on surround- 
ing counties. The report also speculated on many other possible positive impacts gen- 
erated by the campus, but did not attempt to quantify them. 



Summary This section of the Commission’s guidelines calls for a cost “analysis.” From the infor- 

mation supplied, the Commission is satisfied with the support budget information, which 
is delineated by year and cost category, and is directly related to enrollment projections 
and student- faculty ratios. While not analytically comprehensive, it meets the require- 
ments of a planning document. 

The same cannot be said of the capital outlay data, which are cursory at best. Clearly, 
the University cannot tell exactly what types of facilities it will need to build until a formal 
Lx)ng-Range Development Plan, including an Academic Plan, are brought into existence 
and approved by the Regents. Nevertheless, the Legislature currently has very little 
information on capital costs to inform its appropriation decisions for the Merced campus 
in the next few years. It is a circumstance that should be corrected in the near future. 
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Appendix A 



Guidelines for Review of Proposed 
University Campuses, Community 
Colleges, and Educational Centers 




Introduction 

Commission responsibilities and authority regarding 
new campuses and centers 

Section 66904 of the California Education Code ex- 
presses the intent of the Legislature that the sites for 
new institutions or branches of public postsecondary 
education will not be authorized or acquired unless 
recommended by the Commission: 

— It is the intent of the Legislature that sites for 
new institutions or branches of the University 
of California and the California State Univer- 
sity, and the classes of off-campus centers as 
the Commission shall determine, shall not be 
authorized or acquired unless recommended 
by the Commission. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that 
California community colleges shall not re- 
ceive State funds for acquisition of sites or 
construction of new institutions, branches or 
off-campus centers unless recommended by 
the Commission. Acquisition or construction 
of non-State-funded community colleges, 
branches and off-campus centers, and propos- 
als for acquisition or construction shall be re- 
ported to and may be reviewed and com- 
mented upon by the Commission. 

Evolution and purpose of the guidelines 

In order to carry out its given responsibilities in this 
area, the Commission adopted policies relating to the 
review of new campuses and centers in April 1975 
and revised those policies in September 1978 and 
September 1982. Both the 1975 document and the 
two revisions outlined the Commission's basic as- 
sumptions under which the guidelines and proce- 
dures were' developed and then specified the propos- 
als subject to Commission review, the criteria for re- 
viewing proposals, the schedule to be followed by 
the segments when submitting proposals, and the 
contents of the required “needs studies.” 



In 1990, the Commission approved a substantive re- 
vision of what by then was called Guidelines for Re- 
view of Proposed Campuses and Off-Campus Cen- 
ters. Through that revision, the Commission sought 
to incorporate a statewide planning agenda into the 
quasi-regulatory function the guidelines have always 
represented, and the result was a greater systemwide 
attention to statewide perspectives than had previ- 
ously been in evidence. These new guidelines called 
for a statewide plan from each of the systems, then a 
“Letter of Intent” that identified a system's plans to 
create one or more new institutions, and finally, a 
formal needs study for the proposed new institution 
that would provide certain prescribed data elements 
and satisfy specific criteria. At each stage of this 
process, the Commission would be able to comment 
either positively or negatively, thereby ensuring that 
planning for a new campus or center would not pro- 
ceed to a point where it could not be reversed should 
the evidence indicate the necessity for a reversal. 

This three-stage review concept statewide plan, pre- 
liminary review, then final review appears to be fun- 
damentally sound, but some clarifications of the 
1990 document have nevertheless become essential, 
for several reasons: 

♦ In those Guidelines, the Commission stated only 
briefly its requirements for a statewide plan and 
for letters of intent. These requirements warrant 
greater clarification, particularly regarding the 
need for intersystem cooperation, to assist the 
systems and community college districts in the 
development of proposals. 

♦ The 1990 Guidelines assumed that a single set of 
procedures could be applied to all three public 
systems. In practice, this assumption was overly 
optimistic, and this 1992 revision more specifi- 
cally recognizes the major functional differences 
among the three systems. 

♦ The procedures for developing enrollment pro- 
jections need to be altered to account for the 
curtailment of activities created by the severe 
staffing reductions at the Demographic Research 
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Unit of the Department of Finance, which have 
eliminated its ability to make special projections 
for community college districts and reduced its 
capacity to project graduate enrollments. 

♦ The unprecedented number of proposals ema- 
nating from the community colleges, as well as 
the staff reductions experienced by the Commis- 
sion, require a streamlining of the approval proc- 
ess. Consequently, certain timelines have been 
shortened, and all have been clarified as to the 
duration of review at each stage of the process. 

♦ Over the years, the distinctions among several 
terms, such as college,” “center,” and “institu- 
tion,” have become unclear. 

By 1992, experience with the 1990 procedures sug- 
gested that they needed revision in order to over- 
come these problems and accommodate the changed 
planning environment in California, particularly re- 
lated to California's diminished financial resources 
and growing college-age population. 



Policy assumptions used in developing these 
guidelines 

The following six policy assumptions are central to 
the development of the procedures and criteria that 
the Commission uses in reviewing proposals for new 
campuses and off-campus centers: 

1. It is State policy that each resident of California 
who has the capacity and motivation to benefit 
from higher education will have the opportunity 
to enroll in an institution of higher education. 
The California Community Colleges shall con- 
tinue to be accessible to all persons at least 18 
years of age who can benefit from the instruction 
offered, regardless of district boundaries. The 
California State University and the University of 
California shall continue to be accessible to first- 
time freshmen among the pool of students eligi- 
ble according to Master Plan eligibility guide- 
lines. Master Plan guidelines on undergraduate 
admission priorities will continue to be (1) con- 
tinuing undergraduates in good standing; (2) 
California residents who are successful transfers 
from California public community colleges; (3) 



California residents entering at the freshman or 
sophomore level; and (4) residents of other states 
or foreign countries. 

2. The differentiation of function among the sys- 
tems with regard to institutional mission shall 
continue to be as defined by the State's Master 
Plan for Higher Education. 

3. The University of California plans and develops 
its campuses and off-campus centers on the basis 
of statewide need. 

4. The California State University plans and devel- 
ops its campuses and off-campus centers on the 
basis of statewide needs and special regional 
considerations. 

5. The California Community Colleges plan and 
develop their campuses and off-campus centers 
on the basis of local needs. 

6. Planned enrollment capacities are established for 
and observed by all campuses of public post- 
secondary education. These capacities are de- 
termined on the basis of statewide and institu- 
tional economies, community and campus envi- 
ronment, physical limitations on campus size, 
program requirements and student enrollment 
levels, and internal organization. Planned enroll- 
ment capacities are established by the governing 
boards of community college districts (and re- 
viewed by the Board of Governors of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges), the Trustees of the 
California State University, and the Regents of 
the University of California. 



Definitions 

For the purposes of these guidelines, the following 
definitions shall apply: 

Outreach Operation (all systems): An outreach op- 
eration is an enterprise, operated away from a com- 
munity college or university campus, in leased or 
donated facilities, which offers credit courses sup- 
ported by State funds, and which serves a student 
population of less than 500 full-time-equivalent stu- 
dents (FTES) at a single location. 



Educational Center (California Community Col- 
leges): An educational center is an off-campus en- 
terprise owned or leased by the parent district and 
administered by a parent college. The center must 
enroll a minimum of 500 full-time-equivalent stu- 
dents, maintain an on-site administration (typically 
headed by a dean or director, but not by a president, 
chancellor, or superintendent), and offer programs 
leading to certificates or degrees to be conferred by 
the parent institution. 

Educational Center (The California State Univer- 
sity): An educational center is an off-campus en- 

terprise owned or leased by the Trustees and admin- 
istered by a parent State University campus. The 
center must offer courses and programs only at the 
upper division and graduate levels, enroll a mini- 
mum of 500 full-time-equivalent students, maintain 
an on-site administration (typically headed by a dean 
or director, but not by a president), and offer certifi- 
cates or degrees to be conferred by the parent insti- 
tution. Educational facilities operated in other states 
and the District of Columbia shall not be regarded as 
educational centers for the purposes of these guide- 
lines, unless State capital outlay funding is used for 
construction, renovation, or equipment. 

Educational Center (University of California): An 
educational center is an off-campus enterprise own- 
ed or leased by the Regents and administered by a 
parent University campus. The center must offer 
courses and programs only at the upper dix'ision and 
graduate levels, enroll a minimum of 500 full-time- 
equivalent students, maintain an on-site administra- 
tion typically headed by a dean or director, but not 
by a chancellor), and offer certificates or degrees to 
be conferred by the parent institution. Organized 
Research Units (ORUs) and the Northern and South- 
ern Regional Library Facilities shall not be regarded 
as educational centers. Educational facilities oper- 
ated in other states and the District of Columbia 
shall not be regarded as educational centers unless 
State capital outlay funding is used for construction, 
renovation, or equipment. 

College (California Community Colleges): A full- 
service, separately accredited, degree and certificate 
granting institution offering a full complement of 
lower-division programs and services, usually at a 
single campus location owned by the district; col- 
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leges enroll a minimum of 1,000 full-time-equiv- 
alent students. A college will have its own admini- 
stration and be headed by a president or a chancellor. 

University Campus (University of California and 
The California State University): A separately ac- 
credited, degree-granting institution offering pro- 
grams at the lower division, upper division, and 
graduate levels, usually at a single campus location 
owned by the Regents or the Trustees; university 
campuses enroll a minimum of 1,000 full-time- 
equivalent students. A university campus will have 
its own administration and be headed by a president 
or chancellor. 

Institution (all three systems): As used in these 

guidelines, “institution” refers to an educational cen- 
ter, a college, or a university campus, but not to an 
outreach operation. 



Projects subject to Commission review 

New institutions (educational centers, campuses, and 
colleges) are subject to review, while outreach op- 
erations are not. The Commission may, however, 
review and comment on other projects consistent 
with its overall State planning and coordination role. 



Stages in the review process 

Three stages of systemwide responsibility are in- 
volved in the process by which the Commission re- 
views proposals for new institutions: (1) the formu- 
lation of a long-range plan by each of the three pub- 
lic systems; (2) the submission of a “Letter of Intent 
to Expand” by the systemwide governing board; and 
(3) the submission of a “Needs Study” by the sys- 
temwide governing board. Each of these stages is 
discussed below. 

1 . The systemwide long-range plan 

Plans for new institutions should be made by the Re- 
gents, the Trustees, and the Board of Governors only 
after the adoption of a systemwide plan that ad- 
dresses total statewide long-range growth needs, in- 
cluding the capacity of existing institutions to ac- 
commodate those needs. Each governing board 



should submit its statewide plan to the Commission 
for review and comment (with copies to the Depart- 
ment of Finance, the Demographic Research Unit, 
and the Office of the Legislative Analyst) before 
proceeding with plans for the acquisition or con- 
struction of new institutions. Each system must up- 
date its systemwide long-range plan every five years 
and submit it to the Commission for review and 
comment. 

Each systemwide long-range plan should include the 
following elements: 

♦ For all three public systems, a 15-year under- 
graduate enrollment projection for the system, 
presented in terms of both headcount and full- 
time-equivalent students (FTES). Such projec- 
tions shall include a full explanation of all as- 
sumptions underlying them, consider the annual 
projections developed by the Demographic Re- 
search Unit of the Department of Finance, and 
explain any significant departures from those 
projections. 

♦ For the University of California and the Cal- 
ifornia State University, a systemwide 15-year 
graduate enrollment projection, presented with a 
full explanation of all assumptions underlying 
the projection. 

♦ Each of the three public systems should provide 
evidence within the long-range plan of coopera- 
tive planning with California's other public sys- 
tems, such as documentation of official contacts, 
meetings, correspondence, or other efforts to in- 
tegrate its own planning with the planning efforts 
of the other public systems and with any inde- 
pendent colleges and universities in the area. 
The physical capacities of existing independent 
colleges and universities should be considered. 
If disagreements exist among the systems re- 
garding such matters as enrollment projections or 
the scope, location, construction, or conversion 
of new facilities, the long-range plan should 
clearly state the nature of those disagreements. 

♦ For all three public systems, the physical and 
planned enrollment capacity of each institution 
within the system. Physical capacity shall be 
determined by analyzing existing capacity space 



plus funded capacity projects. Planned enroll- 
ment capacity shall be the ultimate enrollment 
capacity of the institution as determined by the 
respective governing board of the system — Re- 
gents, Trustees, or Board of Gbvemors. 

♦ For all three public systems, a development plan 
that includes the approximate opening dates 
(within a range of plus or minus two years) of all 
new institutions — educational centers, commu- 
nity colleges, and university campuses; the ap- 
proximate capacity of those institutions at open- 
ing and after five and ten years of operation; the 
geographic area in which each institution is to be 
located (region of the State for the University of 
California, county or city for the California State 
University, and district for community colleges); 
and whether a center is proposed to be converted 
into a community college or university campus 
within the 15-year period specified. 

♦ A projection of the capital outlay cost (excluding 
bond interest) of any new institutions proposed 
to be built within the 15-year period specified, 
arrayed by capacity at various stages over the 
fifteen-year period (e.g. opening enrollment of 
2,000 FTES; 5,000 FTES five years later, etc.), 
together with a statement of the assumptions 
used to develop the cost projection. 

♦ A projection of the ongoing capital outlay cost 
(excluding bond interest) of existing institutions, 
arrayed by the cost of new space to accommo- 
date enrollment growth, and the cost to renovate 
existing buildings and infrastructure, together 
with a statement of the assumptions used to de- 
velop the cost projection, and with maintenance 
costs included only if the type of maintenance 
involved is normally part of a system's capital 
outlay budget. 

2. The “Letter of Intent to Expand" 

New university- campuses: No less than five years 
prior to the time it expects its first capital outlay ap- 
propriation, the Regents or the Trustees should sub- 
mit to the Commission (with copies to the Depart- 
ment of Finance, the Demographic Research Unit, 
and the Office of the Legislative Analyst) a “Letter 



of Intent to Expand.” This letter should contain the 
following information: 

♦ A preliminary ten-year enrollment projection for 
the new university campus (from the campus's 
opening date), developed by the systemwide 
central office, which should be consistent with 
the statewide projections developed armually by 
the Demographic Research Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. The systemwide central office 
may seek the advice of the Unit in developing 
the projection, but Unit approval is not required 
at this stage. 

♦ The geographic location of the new university 
campus (region of the State for the University of 
California and county or city for the California 
State University). 

♦ If the statewide plan envisions the construction 
or acquisition of more than one new institution, 
the reason for prioritizing the proposed univer- 
sity campus ahead of other new institutions 
should be specified. 

♦ A time schedule for development of the new 
university campus, including preliminary dates 
and enrollment levels at the opening, final build- 
out, and intermediate stages. 

♦ A tentative ten-year capital outlay budget start- 
ing on the date of the first capital outlay appro- 
priation. 

♦ A copy of the resolution by the governing board 
authorizing the new university campus. 

♦ Maps of the area in which the proposed uni- 
versity campus is to be located, indicating popu- 
lation densities, topography, and road and high- 
way configurations. 

Conversion by the University of California or the 
California State University’ of an existing educa- 
tional center to a university campus: No less than 
three years prior to the time it expects to enroll lower 
division students for the first time, the Regents or the 
Trustees should submit to the Commission (with 
copies to the Department of Finance, the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit, and the Office of the Legis- 



lative Analyst) a “Letter of Intent to Expand.” This 
letter should contain the following information: 

♦ The complete enrollment history (headcount and 
full-time-equivalent students) or the previous ten 
years history (whichever is less) of the educa- 
tional center. A preliminary ten-year enrollment 
projection for the new university campus (from 
the campus's opening date), developed by the 
systemwide central office, which should be con- 
sistent with the statewide projections developed 
armually by the Demographic Research Unit of 
the Department of Finance. The systemwide 
central office may seek the advice of the Unit in 
developing the projection, but Unit approval is 
not required at this stage. 

♦ If the statewide plan envisions the construction 
or acquisition of other new institution(s), the rea- 
son for prioritizing the proposed university cam- 
pus ahead of other new institutions should be 
specified. 

♦ A time schedule for converting the educational 
center and for developing the - new university 
campus, including preliminary dates and enroll- 
ment levels at the opening, final buildout, and 
intermediate stages. 

♦ A tentative ten-year capital outlay budget start- 
ing on the date of the first capital outlay appro- 
priation for the new university campus. 

♦ A copy of the resolution by the governing board 
authorizing conversion of the educational center 
to a university campus. 

♦ Maps of the area in which the proposed uni- 
versity campus is to be located, indicating pop- 
ulation densities, topography, and road and 
highway configurations. 

New educational centers of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the California State University: No less 
than two years prior to the time it expects its first 
capital outlay appropriation, the Regents or the Trus- 
tees should submit to the Commission with copies to 
the Department of Finance, the Demographic Re- 
search Unit, and the Office of the Legislative Ana- 
lyst) a “Letter of Intent to Expand.” This letter 
should contain the following information: 
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♦ A preliminary five-year enrollment projection for 
the new educational center (from the center's 
opening date), developed by the systemwide 
central office, which should be consistent with 
the statewide projections developed annually by 
the Demographic Research Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. The systemwide central office 
may seek the advice of the Unit in developing 
the projection, but Unit approval is not required 
at this stage. 

♦ The location of the new educational center in 
terms as specific as possible. An area not ex- 
ceeding a few square miles in size should be 
identified. 

♦ If the statewide plan envisions the construction 
or acquisition of more than one new institution, 
the reasons for prioritizing the proposed educa- 
tional center ahead of other new institutions 
should be specified. 

♦ A time schedule for development of the new 
educational center, including preliminary dates 
and enrollment levels at the opening, final 
buildout, and intermediate stages. 

♦ A tentative ten-year capital outlay budget start- 
ing on the date of the first capital outlay appro- 
priation. 

♦ A copy of the resolution by the governing board 
authorizing the new educational center. 

♦ Maps of the area in which the proposed edu- 
cational center is to be located, indicating popu- 
lation densities, topography, and road and high- 
way configurations. 

New California Community Colleges: No less than 
36 months prior to the time it expects its first capital 
outlay appropriation, the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges should submit to the 
Commission (with copies to the Department of Fi- 
nance, the Demographic Research Unit, and the Of- 
fice of the Legislative Analyst) a “Letter of Intent to 
Expand.” This letter should contain the following 
information: 

♦ A preliminary ten-year enrollment projection for 
the new college (from the college's opening 



date), developed by the district and/or the Chan- 
cellor's Office, which should be consistent with 
the statewide projections developed annually by 
the Demographic Research Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. The Chancellor's Office may 
seek the advice of the Unit in developing the 
projection, but Unit approval is not required at 
this stage. 

♦ The location of the new college in terms as spe- 
cific as possible, usually not exceeding a few 
square miles. 

♦ A copy of the district's most recent five-year 
capital construction plan. 

♦ If the statewide plan envisions the construction 
or acquisition of more than one new institution 
within the 15-year term of the plan, the plan 
should prioritize the proposed new colleges in 
terms of three five-year intervals (near term, mid 
term, and long term). Priorities within each of 
the five-year periods of time shall be established 
through the Board of Governors five-year capital 
outlay planning process required by Supple- 
mental Language to the 1989 Budget Act. 

♦ A time schedule for development of the new 
college, including preliminary dates and en- 
rollment levels at the opening, final buildout, and 
intermediate stages. 

♦ A tentative ten-year capital outlay budget start- 
ing on the date of the first capital outlay appro- 
priation. 

♦ A copy of the resolution by the local governing 
board authorizing the new college. 

♦ Maps of the area in which the proposed new 
college is to be located, indicating population 
densities, topography, and road and highway 
configurations. 

New California Community' College educational 
centers: No less than 18 months prior to the time it 
expects its first capital outlay appropriation, the 
Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges should submit to the Commission (with 
copies to the Department of Finance, the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit, and the Office of the Legis- 



lative Analyst) a “Letter of Intent to Expand.” This 
letter should contain the following information: 

♦ A preliminary five-year enrollment projection for 
the new educational center (from the center's 
opening date), developed by the district and/or 
the Chancellor's Office, which should be consis- 
tent with the statewide projections developed an- 
nually by the Demographic Research Unit of the 
Department of Finance. The Chancellor's Office 
may seek the advice of the Unit in developing 
the projection, but Unit approval is not required 
at this stage. 

♦ The location of the new educational center in 
terms as specific as possible, usually not ex- 
ceeding a few square miles. 

♦ A copy of the district's most recent five-year 
capital construction plan. 

♦ If the statewide plan envisions the construction 
or acquisition of more than one new institution 
within the 15-year term of the plan, the plan 
should prioritize the proposed new centers in 
terms of three five-year intervals (near term, mid 
term, and long term). Priorities within each of 
the five-year periods of time shall be established 
through the Board of Governors five-year capital 
outlay planning process required by Supple- 
mental Language to the 1989 Budget Act. 

♦ A time schedule for development of the new 
educational center, including preliminary dates 
and enrollment levels at the opening, final 
buildout, and intermediate stages. 

♦ A tentative ten-year capital outlay budget start- 
ing on the date of the first capital outlay appro- 
priation. 

♦ A copy of the resolution by the local governing 
board authorizing the new educational center. 

♦ Maps of the area in which the proposed edu- 
cational center is to be located, indicating popu- 
lation densities, topography, and road and high- 
way configurations. 

3. Commission response to the “Letter of Intent to 
Expand" 



Once the “Letter of Intent to Expand” is received. 
Commission staff will review the enrollment projec- 
tions and other data and information that serve as the 
basis for the proposed new institution. If the plans 
appear to be reasonable, the Comrnission's executive 
director will advise the systemwide chief executive 
officer to move forward with site acquisition or fur- 
ther development plans. The Executive Director 
may in this process raise concerns about defects in 
the Letter of Intent to Expand that need to be ad- 
dressed in the planning process. If the Executive Di- 
rector is unable to advise the chief executive officer 
to move forward with the expansion plan, he or she 
shall so state to the chief executive officer prior to 
notifying the Department of Finance and the Legis- 
lature of the basis for the negative recommendation. 
The Executive Director shall respond to the chief 
executive officer, in writing, no later than 60 days 
following submission of the Letter of Intent to Ex- 
pand to the Commission. 

4. Development of the “needs study ” 

Following the Executive Director's preliminary' rec- 
ommendation to move forward, the systemwide 
central offices shall proceed with the final process of 
identifying potential sites for the new institution. If 
property for the new institution is already owned by 
the system, alternative sites must be identified and 
considered in the manner required by the California 
Environmental Quality Act. So as to avoid redun- 
dancy in the preparation of information, all materials 
germane to the environmental impact report process 
shall be made available to the Commission at the 
same time that they are made available to the desig- 
nated responsible agencies.. Upon approval of the 
environmental impact report by the lead agency, the 
systemwide central office shall forward the final en- 
vironmental impact report for the site as well as the 
final needs study for the new institution to the 
Commission. The needs study must respond fully to 
each of the criteria outlined below, which collec- 
tively will constitute the basis on which the proposal 
for the new institution will be evaluated. The needs 
study shall be complete only upon receipt of the en- 
vironmental impact report, the academic master 
plan, the special enrollment projection approved by 
the Demographic Research Unit, and complete re- 
sponses to each of the criteria listed below. 



5. Commission action 

Once the Commission has received the completed 
needs study, the Excessive Director shall certify the 
completeness of that Needs Study to the systemwide 
chief executive officer. The Commission shall take 
final action on any proposal for a new institution ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

New university campus: 

University of California: One Year 
The California State University: One Year 

New college: 

California Community Colleges: Six Months 

New Educational Center: 

University of California: Six Months 

The California State University: Six Months 

California Community Colleges: Four Months 

Once the Commission has taken action on the pro- 
posal, the Executive Director will notify the appro- 
priate legislative committee chairs, the Department 
of Finance, and the Office of the Legislative Ana- 
lyst. 



Criteria for evaluating proposals 

As stated in Sections 66903 [2a] and 66903 [5] of the 
Education Code, the Commission's responsibility is 
to determine “the need for and location of new in- 
stitutions and campuses of public higher education.’’ 
The criteria below follow that categorization: 

Criteria related to need 

1. Enrollment projections 

1.1 Enrollment projections must be sufficient to jus- 
tify the establishment of the “new institution,” as 
that term is defined above. For a proposed new edu- 
cational center, enrollment projections for each of 
the first five years of operation (from the center's 
opening date), must be provided. For a proposed 
new college or university campus, enrollment pro- 
jections for each of the first ten years of operation 
(from the college's or campus's opening date) must 



be provided. When an existing educational center is 
proposed to be converted to a new college or univer- 
sity campus, the center's previous enrollment history, 
or the previous ten year's history (whichever is less) 
must also be provided. 

As the designated demographic agency for the State, 
the Demographic Research Unit has the statutory re- 
sponsibility for preparing systemwide and district 
enrollment projections. For a proposed new institu- 
tion, the Unit will approve all projections of under- 
graduate enrollment developed by a systemwide cen- 
tral office of one of the public systems or by the 
community college district proposing the new insti- 
tution. The Unit shall provide the systems with ad- 
vice and instructions on the preparation of enroll- 
ment projections. Community College projections 
shall be developed pursuant to the Unit's instruc- 
tions. 

Undergraduate enrollment projections for new insti- 
tutions of the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State University shall be presented in terms of 
headcount and full-time-equivalent students (FTES). 
Lower-division enrollment projections for new in- 
stitutions of the California Community Colleges 
shall be presented in terms of headcount students. 
Weekly Student Contact Hours (WSCH), and WSCH 
per headcount student. 

Graduate and professional student enrollment pro- 
jections shall be prepared by the systemwide central 
office proposing the new institution. In preparing 
these projections, the specific methodology and/or 
rationale generating the projections, an analysis of 
supply and demand for graduate education, and the 
need for new graduate and professional degrees, 
must be provided. 

1.2 For a new University of California campus, 
statewide enrollment projected for the University 
should exceed the planned enrollment capacity of 
existing University campuses and educational cen- 
ters as defined in the systemwide long-range plan 
developed by the Regents pursuant to Item 1 of these 
guidelines. If the statewide enrollment projection 
does not exceed the planned enrollment capacity for 
the University system, compelling statewide needs 
for the establishment of the new university campus 
must be demonstrated. In order for compelling state- 
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wide needs to be established, the University must 
demonstrate why these needs deserve priority atten- 
tion over competing systemwide needs for both sup- 
port and capital outlay funding. 

1.3 For a new University of California educational 
center, statewide enrollment projected for the Uni- 
versity should exceed the planned enrollment capac- 
ity of existing University campuses and educational 
centers as defined in the systemwide long-range plan 
developed by the Regents pursuant to Item 1 of these 
guidelines. If the statewide enrollment projection 
does not exceed the planned enrollment capacity for 
the University system, compelling statewide needs 
for the establishment of the new educational center 
must be demonstrated. In order for compelling 
statewide needs to be established, the University 
must demonstrate why these needs deserve priority 
attention over competing needs in other sectors of 
the University for both support and capital outlay 
funding. 

1.4 For a new California State University campus, 
statewide enrollment projected for the State Univer- 
sity system should exceed the planned enrollment 
capacity of existing State University campuses and 
educational centers as defined in the systemwide 
long-range plan developed by the Board of Trustees 
pursuant to Item 1 of these guidelines. If the state- 
wide enrollment projection does not exceed the 
planned enrollment capacity for the system, compel- 
ling regional needs must be demonstrated. In order 
for compelling regional needs to be demonstrated, 
the system must specify why these regional needs 
deserve priority attention over competing needs in 
other sectors of the State University system for both 
support and capital outlay funding. 

1.5 For a new California State University edu- 
cational center, statewide enrollment projected for 
the State University system should exceed the 
planned enrollment capacity of existing State Uni- 
versity campuses and educational centers as defined 
in the systemwide long-range plan developed by the 
Board of Trustees pursuant to Item I of these guide- 
lines. If the statewide enrollment projection does not 
exceed the planned enrollment capacity for the State 
University system, compelling statewide or regional 
needs for the establishment of the new educational 
center must be demonstrated. In order for com- 
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polling statewide or regional needs to be established, 
the State University must demonstrate why these 
■needs deserve priority attention over competing 
needs in other sectors of the University for both sup- 
port and capital outlay funding. 

1.6 For a new community college or educational 
center, enrollment projected for the district propos- 
ing the college or educational center should exceed 
the planned enrollment capacity of existing district 
colleges and educational centers. If the district en- 
rollment projection does not exceed the planned en- 
rollment capacity of existing district colleges or edu- 
cational centers, compelling regional or local needs 
must be demonstrated. The district shall dem- 
onstrate local needs by satisfying the requirements of 
the criteria specified in these guidelines. Regional 
and statewide needs shall be demonstrated by the 
Board of Governors through the long-range planning 
process. 

2. Programmatic alternatives 

2.1 Proposals for new institutions should address at 
least the following alternatives: (1) the possibility of 
establishing an educational center instead of a uni- 
versity campus or community college; (2) the expan- 
sion of existing institutions; (3) the increased utili- 
zation of existing institutions, particularly in the af- 
ternoons and evenings, and during the summer 
months; (4) the shared use of existing or new facili- 
ties and programs with other postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions, in the same or other public systems 
or independent institutions; (5) the use of nontradi- 
tional modes of instructional delivery, such as “col- 
leges without walls” and distance learning through 
interactive television and computerized instruction; 
and (6) private fund raising or donations of land or 
facilities for the proposed new institution. 

2. Serving the disadvantaged 

3.1 The new institution must facilitate access for dis- 
advantaged and historically underrepresented 
groups. 

4. Academic planning and program justification 

4.1 The programs projected for the new institution 
must be described and justified. An academic mas- 
ter plan, including a general sequence of program 



and degree level plans, and an institutional plan to 
implement such State goals as access; quality; inter- 
segmental cooperation; and diversification of stu- 
dents, faculty, administration, and staff for the new 
institution, must be provided. 

5. Consideration of needed funding 

5.1 A cost analysis of both capital outlay estimates 
and projected support costs for the new institution, 
and possible options for alternative funding sources, 
must be provided. 

Criteria related to location 

6. Consideration of alternative sites 

6.1 A cost-benefit analysis of alternatives, including 
a consideration of alternative sites for the new insti- 
tution, must be articulated and documented. This 
criterion may be satisfied by the Environmental Im- 
pact Report, provided it contains a comprehensive 
analysis of the advantages and disadvantages of al- 
ternative sites. 

7. Geographic and physical accessibility’ 

7.1 The physical, social, and demographic char- 
acteristics of the location and surrounding service 
areas for the new institution must be included. 

7.2 There must be a plan for student, faculty, and 
staff transportation to the proposed location. Plans 
for student and faculty housing, including projec- 
tions of needed on-campus residential facilities, 
should be included if appropriate. For locations that 
do not plan to maintain student on-campus residen- 
ces, reasonable commuting time for students defined 
generally as not exceeding a 30-45 minute auto- 
mobile drive (including time to locate parking) for a 
majority of the residents of the service area must be 
demonstrated. 

8. Environmental and social impact 

8.1 The proposal must include a copy of the final 
environmental impact report. To expedite the re- 
view process, the Commission should be provided 
all information related to the environmental impact 



report process as it becomes available to responsible 
agencies and the public. 

9. Effects on other institutions 

9.1 Other systems, institutions, and the community 
in which the new institution is to be located should 
be consulted during the planning process, especially 
at the time that alternatives to expansion are ex- 
plored. Strong local, regional, and/or statewide in- 
terest in the proposed facility must be demonstrated 
by letters of support from responsible agencies, 
groups, and individuals. 

9.2 The establishment of a new University of Cali- 
fornia or California State University campus or edu- 
cational center must take into consideration the im- 
pact of a new facility on existing and projected en- 
rollments in the neighboring institutions of its own 
and of other systems. 

9.3 The establishment of a new community college 
must not reduce existing and projected enrollments 
in adjacent community colleges either within the 
district proposing the new college or in adjacent dis- 
tricts to a level that will damage their economy of 
operation, or create excess enrollment capacity at 
these institutions, or lead to an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of programs. 

Other considerations 

1 0. Econ omic effi ci en cy 

10.1 Since it is in the best interests of the State to 
encourage maximum economy of operation, priority 
shall be given to proposals for new institutions 
where the State of California is relieved of all or part 
of the financial burden. When such proposals in- 
clude gifts of land, construction costs, or equipment, 
a higher priority shall be granted to such projects 
than to projects where all costs are bom by the State, 
assuming all other criteria listed above are satisfied. 

10.2 A higher priority shall be given to projects in- 
volving intersegmental cooperation, provided the 
systems or institutions involved can demonstrate a 
financial savings or programmatic advantage to the 
State as a result of the cooperative effort. 
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Appendix B 



STATE OF CALIFORNIA 



PETE WILSON, Governor 



DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 

915 L STREET 

SACRAMENTO. CA 95814-3706 




December 9, 1998 

Carol Tomlinson-Keasey 

Senior Associate to the President for UC Merced 

Office of the President 

University of California 

1 1 1 1 Franklin Street 

Oakland, CA 94607 

Dear Dr. Tomlinson-Keasey: 

The Demographic Research Unit approves the University of California Office of the President’s 
projection of undergraduate enrollment for UC Merced as follows: 



Year 


Undergraduate 

Enrollment 


2005 


936 


2006 


1,683 


2007 


2,430 


2008 


3,177 


2009 


3,924 



Year 


Undergraduate 

Enrollment 


2010 


4,671 


2011 


5,091 


2012 


5,500 


2013 


5,899 


2014 


6,287 



The undergraduate enrollment projection appears to be based upon reasonable assumptions and 
enrollment falls within reasonable parameters based upon the most current projections of high 
school graduates, population, and community college enrollment. 

Because the graduate enrollment projection is not a demographic projection, and because 
graduate enrollment in the University of California is largely determined by policy, we have not 
included it in our analysis and comments. 

We extend our best wishes for the success of the new tenth UC campus. Please do not hesitate to 
contact us if we may be of further assistance. 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

cc: Karen Merritt 

Bill Storey, CPEC ^ ^ 



Sincerely, 

Linda Gage, Chief 
Demographic Research Unit 
Department of Finance 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



BERKELEY • DAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANGELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO • SAN FRANCISCO 




SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRUZ 



OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 



1111 Franklin Street 
Oakland, California 94607-5200 
Phone: (510) 987-9074 
Fax: (510) 987-9086 



http://www.ucop.edu 



March 5, 1999 



The Honorable Steve Peace, Chair 
Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
State Capitol, Room 5100 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Steve: 

Enclosed is the University of California’s first annual report to the Legislature on 
expenditures relating to the Merced campus as requested in the Supplemental Report 
on the 1998 Budget Act. 

Please let me know if you have any questions regarding this report. 



Enclosure 

cc: The Honorable Sarah Reyes, Chair 

Assembly Budget Subcommittee #2 
(Attn; Mr. Kevin McCarty) 

(Attn: Mr. Paul Navarro) 

The Honorable Jack O’Connell, Chair 
Senate Budget and Fiscal Revie\A/ Subcommittee #1 
(Attn; Mr. John Griffing) 

(Attn: Ms. Ann McKinney) 

Ms. Elizabeth Hill, Legislative Analyst 

Mr. Tim Gage, Director of Finance 

Ms. Judy Day, Department of Finance 

Mr. Buzz Breedlove, Legislative Analyst’s Office 

Provost C. Judson King 

Vice Provost Carol Tomlinson-Keasey 

Assistant Vice President Stephen Arditti 



Sincerely 




Richard C. Atkinson 
President 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Office of the President 
March 1999 



University of California 
UC MERCED BUDGET REPORT 



Introduction 

This is the annual report on expenditures from Item 6440-004-0001 as requested in the 
Supplemental Report on the 1998 Budget Act as follows: 

Merced Campus. It is the intent of the Legislature that UC submit an 
armual report on expenditures from Item 6440-004-0001 related to: (a) 
planning and development of academic programs in the San Joaquin 
Valley: and (b) plarming, startup costs, and ongoing expenses 
associated with the Merced campus. This report should include actual 
expenditures for the past year, and budgeted expenditures for the 
current and budget years. Each year, the report should describe 
academic programs to which startup funding has been allocated and 
should include the projected number of students to be served for each 
program. This report should be submitted to the budget committees by 
February 15, 1999 and every year thereafter until the campus opens. 

Attachment 1 provides actual expenditures for 1997-98, anticipated expenditures for 1998-99, 
and projected expenditures for 1999-2000. This data is organized into five major categories: 

1 . Academic planning and program development 

2. Physical planning and budget 

3. Chancellor’s office. University ad\'ancement, and administration 

4. Facility leases and operations 

5. Distributed learning centers (designated $1.5 million appropriation in 1998-99) 

During the past year, progress has been made on several fronts, involving collaboration with an 
array of educational institutions in the Valley, UC faculty, and local governments: 

• The initial staff organization for these activities was established with the 
appointment of a Senior Associate to the President for UC Merced in April 
1 998 and development of staff offices in Merced, Fresno, and Oakland. The 
search for the first Chancellor is now underway. 
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• Development of an initial network of distributed learning sites throughout the 
San Joaquin Valley has begun; sites are operating in Fresno and Merded. 
another site is scheduled to open in Modesto in the summer, and discussions are’ 
underw^ay to develop a fourth site in Bakersfield to open in 2000. 

• An arra> of program partnerships inx olving K- 12 teacher training, student 
outreach programs, Universit} Extension classes, and coordinated programs 
w'ith other institutions in the Valle}’ has been developed. In addition, work is 
ongoing with other UC campuses and their faculty to develop for-credit 
programs to be offered in the Valiev . thus deveJoping the educational 
infrastructure and networks to support program offerings in learning centers 
throughout the Valley. 

• Initiatives are underway to establish the first research programs for UC Merced 
to prov'ide the platform from which to hire initial faculty and establish linkages 
with existing UC programs. An Academic Senate Task Force on UC Merced 
and a Student Planning Advisor} Committee hav e been active during this 
period. 

• A development concept for the 1 0,300 acre University Community and campus 
has been completed, based on a collaborative planning effort with the 
landowners, the County of Merced, the Cit} ol Merced, and the Merced 
Irrigation District. 

A progress report on activities in each ol these categories and plans for the budget vear are 
presented in more detail below. 

1. .Academic Planning and Program Development 

There are two major thrusts ot activ it} in this program area. The first is academic planning and 
program development tor the LC Merced campus, involv ing enrollment planning, refinement of 
the academic planning framework, and development of initial research initiativ es and 
partnerships w ith UC campus faculty. The second is the development of educational 
partnerships in the Valley and programs to be offered in the distributed learning centers. This 
second effort is managed out ot the .Academic Programs office located at the UC Center. Fresno. 
.Attachment 2 provides the projection of specific program expenditures for 1998-99 and 1999- 
2000 that are not included in regular core statl salar} or supplies and expense categories. 

Research Program Initiatives 

Three groups have been formed to adv ise on initiatives that can support facultv recruitment and. 
ultimately, can serve as a base on which the campus academic programs can be initiated. 
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Sierra Nevada Research Institute: Support for Development of Selected Biological 
Sciences, Physical Sciences, and Social Sciences 

UC Merced is tapping existing networks as a basis for campus building. Faculty directors of 
pertinent UC multicampus research organizations are advising on a Sierra Nevada Research 
Institute. The Institute will focus on resource science, management, and policy and will include 
population growth and sustainability of resources; both prime agricultural land and wildlands; 
water and air quality; global climate change; biodiversity and fire ecology; waste management 
and toxicology; transportation; and social and economic consequences of resource availability 
and management. Contemporary practice in these fields brings to bear the evolving capabilities 
of technology for data creation, modeling, analysis, and informatics. The San Joaquin Valley 
and Sierra Nevada region offer a laboratory in which the interactions among these issues are 
played out and research of international consequence can be conducted. 

These emphases are of vital concern to the county, state and federal agencies that manage Sierra 
lands. In association with the development of the Institute concept, UC Merced staff and 
advisory group members have met with officials in Yosemite and Sequoia/Kings Canyon 
National Parks, the USDA Forest Service’s Pacific Southwest Research Station, and the USGS 
Western Ecological Research Center to discuss partnerships for research and education. 
Discussions are underway on a partnership for research and education with Yosemite and 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon National Parks. These partnerships have the potential to expand 
educational and research resources for UC Merced, both through collaborative relationships with 
working scientists and resource managers and through the intrinsic'value of these public lands as 
natural classrooms and laboratories. 

Three demonstration projects are being funded in support of development of the Sierra Nevada 
Research Institute: (1) Yosemite National Park Transportation Initiative (UC Davis Institute for 
Transportation Studies). This two-year project focuses on improved transportation planning from 
the gateway communities around Yosemite National Park to the Park, and on clean vehicle use 
within the Park. (2) Sierra Nevada Network for Education and Research. The Biogeography Lab 
at UC Santa Barbara, in cooperation with the UC Center for Water and Wildlands Resources 
located at UC Davis, is piloting a project to extend the impact of the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem 
Project (SNEP), a major cooperative research effort among UC, federal agency, and other 
scientists to assess the status of the Sierra Nevada ecosystem and its constituent natural 
resources. The Sierra Nevada Network pilot is creating a series of decision support tools that 
will allow ready access to the scientific data compiled through SNEP for natural resource 
managers and other planners at the county, state, and federal levels. A second pilot year will be 
funded in 1 999-2000. (3) Identification and Siting of a UC Merced Natural Reserve System Site. 
The UC Santa Barbara Biogeography lab is also creating a protocol for assessment of a potential 
site or sites in the vicinity of the UC Merced site for inclusion in the UC Natural Reserve 
System. The purpose of the Natural Reserve System is to preser\'e for research and education 
sites that are representative of California’s rich biological diversity. 
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Communit}’ and Policy Advison Group: Support for Development of Selected Social 
Sciences, Humanities, and Arts 



A second advisory group representing se\'eral social sciences and polic\ studies units, the UC 
Humanities Research Institute in Irvine, and the Intercampus Arts Program, will recommend a 
research initiative that supports development of the social sciences, humanities, and arts. 
Initially, this advisory' group will explore programs in these areas that link to the Sierra Ne\ ada 
Research Institute and programming that can make strategic use of UC Merced’s location in the 
San Joaquin Valley. The group will continue its work into 1999-2000. 

The Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory Strategy’: a Resource for Engineering, 
Computer Science, and Environmental Sciences 



The long-standing UC role in managing three Department of Energ\ laboratories, including.. 
Lawtence Li\ermore National Laboratoiy (LLNL). has led to e.xpanded collaboration between 
L C and LLNL scientists and engineers in research and education. especiall\ at the graduate le\ el 
LLNL s relative proximity to the LC Merced site has led LiC Merced and LLNL staff to a series 
of discussions on ways in which the nev\ campus might work with Li\ ermore on e\ oK ing Lab 
goals while gaining access to LLNL s unparalleled resources for scientific research. The abilit\ 
to work with LLNL s equipment and scientists and engineers will enhance faculty recruitment 
effoits for UC Merced and w.ill pro\ ide collaborative opportunities for UC Merced faculty. . 



A LG Merced Engineering Ad\ isor\ Group has been formed to make recommendations on 
planning for starting up strong engineering, computer science, and related programs. Included in 
the charge is to ad\ ise on ways in which a L C .Merced-LLNL partnership can effecti\ el\ make a 
contribution to dex elopment of engineering and computer science. The Ad\ isoiy Group will 

make its recommendations on program dex elopment in engineering and computer science in 
Summer 1999. 



.Academic Senate UC Merced Task Force 

The L niversit) wide Academic Council appointed a Task Force for LC .Merced, representing a 
\ ital step in continuation of academic planning for LG Merced. The Regents ha\ e delegated to 
the .Academic Senate responsibiliu lor curriculum de\ elopment. as well as a range of ad\ isor\ 
responsibilities, including ad\ ice on recruitment of faculn . The Task Force w ill help dex elop’the 
structure by which these critical acti\ ities will be undertaken for UC Merced until the campus 
has its own di\isional Senate. The Task Force is chaired by San Diego Professor Emeritus Fred 
Spiess. Dr. Spiess served as the Director of Scripps Institution of Oceanograph\ durinti the 
transitional period when LG San Diego was being planned and built, and v\as Chair of the 
Lnu ersitywide .Academic Council during the planning of the tenth campus in the earl> 1990s. 
Task Force membership includes a representative from each of the nine campus Senate di\ isions. 
the \ ice Chair of the .Academic Council, and leaders from the fi\e L ni\ ersitywide .Academic 
Senate Committees on Graduate .Affairs. .Academic Personnel. Educational Polic\ . Planninu and 
Budget, and Research Polic\. 
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The UC Merced Task Force has completed its first review and report on academic planning 
carried out to date for UC Merced; this report is a part of the supplemental^- UC Merced Needs 
Study report to the California Postsecondary Education Commission. It has also initiated a 
discussion of planning for general education, humanities, and arts at UC Merced, and has 
recommended a structure for reviewing UC Merced faculty appointments. The Task Force will 
meet regularly through 2000 to continue advising the UC Merced administration, including the 
Chancellor. 

UC Merced Student Planning Advisorx Committee 

In Spring 1998. a UC Merced Student Planning Advisory Committee was appointed to provide 
ad\ ice on several matters; outreach to K.-12 students and student recruitment; enrollment 
estimates; physical planning for student life; and co-curricular planning that can enhance student 
success. Committee membership is drawn from student academic services leaders on L'C 
campuses and also includes representatives from a San .loaquin \’alle\ school district and a 
Comm Lin it\- College. 

To date, the Committee has worked with UC .Merced staff to de\ elop an estimate of UC Merced 
enrollments o\ er its first ten \ ears. including a refined set of assumptions about student fiows 
from inside and outside the Valley and at the freshman and ad\ anced standing le\ els. The 
Committee has addressed planning for student housing, made preliminary recommendations on 
wa\'s to assure that commuter students will be full\ engaged in the life of the campus, and is 
working on principles to guide planning for student life at UC Merced, with an emphasis on three 
major themes — integration, flexibility, and communit) . 

This spring, the Committee will hold focus groups with Valley students and parents, and with 
coastal California students, to gather their \ ie\\s on w hat would make L C Merced most attracti\ e 
to them. The Committee w ill also de\ elop a detailed set of recommendations to campus phy sical 
planners on the range of student ser\ ices needed on and off campus, and w ill recommend a 
staffing plan with timetable for L C Merced student academic ser\ ices. The initial work of the 
Committee will be completed in 19QQ-2000. 

Instructional Technolou\ 



A national search has just been completed for a Director of Academic Technologies Planning and 
Coordination, w ith both LU Merced and Uni\ ersit_\ w ide duties. The Director w ill guide 
planning to determine academic requirements for a state-of-the-art technolog\ -enhanced campus 
with multiple sites in the San .loaquin \ alley. 

ithin the Valley, technology is being used to deli\ er programs — two-way desktop and room 
\'ideoconferencing. the Internet. CD-ROMs, and electronic mail — coupled with traditional 
instruction to deli\ er high-quality programs. Because of rapid changes in and relati\ ely high 
costs of certain technologies. UC Merced has joined other educational partners to share 
infrastructure. The Central X'alley Technology Center (C\’TC) is an alliance of \ alley 
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costs of certain technologies, UC Merced has joined other educational partners to share 
infiastructure. The Central Valley Technology Center (CVTC) is an alliance of Valley 
educational institutions working together to acquire and share resources to address different types 
of educational challenges. The CVTC is operated under a joint partnership between UC Merced, 
CSU Fresno, the State Center Community College District and the Fresno County Office of 
Education. The CVTC administrative home and one of its instructional facilities will be housed 
at the UC Center, Fresno. The network of schools and colleges that will be part of the CVTC 
will stretch from Tulare to Stanislaus County. This network will enable UC Merced to provide 
new programming for K-12 teachers and students in many rural areas of the Valley. 

Planning for Degree Proprams 

The University of California currently offers one degree program in the Valley, the Joint 
Doctoral Program in Educational Leadership betw'een UC Davis and CSU Fresno. During the 
past year, UC faculty, CSU faculty and community leaders have been involved in identifying 
areas for potential new degree programs in the region in advance of the Merced campus opening. 
Feasibility studies for specific degree programs have been funded to examine whether existing 
curricula can be offered in a distance learning mode or if new curricula can be established and 
offered at learning centers in the San Joaquin Valley. 

The degree programs under consideration include: 

Masters Degree in Computer Science; 1998-99 feasibility study 
Joint UC/CSU Graduate Degree in Health Sciences: 1998-99 feasibility study 
Joint UC/CSU Bachelors Degree in Environmental Studies: 1998-99 feasibility 
study, 1999-2000 potential program design 
Masters Degree in Business Administration: 1999-2000 program design 
Masters Degree in Computer Engineering: 1999-2000 feasibility study 
Masters Degree in Public Policy: 1999-2000 feasibility study 



Kd.2 T eacher Outreach and Preparation 

The long-term success of UC Merced hinges upon the ability to attract quality faculty and 
students. The potential of Valley K-12 students to be prepared for UC Merced and other colleges 
and universities is linked to the ability of teachers to provide high-quality instruction. Many 
schools, particularly those in rural areas, have an uneven record of preparing students for high- 
level college work. As UC Merced is likely to stage its science and technology programs first, 
efforts in this area have focused on building capacity among Valley teachers in the math and 
science areas. Three programs are in place that exemplify efforts in this area. 
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Great Explorations in Math and Science (GEMS) Program. In cooperation with the UC 
Lawrence Hall of Science, GEMS Programs have been expanded to serve hundreds of Fresno 
and Kern County teachers. The GEMS program workshops provide new math and science 
teaching strategies for elementary and middle school instructors. The workshops include 
interactions with experienced trainers from the Lawrence Hall of Science, hands-on applications 
of concepts, and reference materials that teachers can use in their own classrooms and to share 
with their colleagues; The program in Kern County has attracted a $75,000 grant from the 
Texaco Foundation to broaden its impact on teachers and to include a high school student service 
learning component. Teachers in Mariposa and Tulare Counties have participated in the Fresno 
workshops to determine interest in having their own programs, and work is underway with the 
Merced County Office of Education to put GEMS workshops on their newly established Merced 
Educational Television Network. 

Laser and Optics in the Classroom Program. In cooperation with the Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratories, three laser and optics workshops have been developed to serve 100 K- 12 
teachers in Fresno, Merced and Mariposa counties. The workshops provide teachers with an 
introduction to laser and optics concepts and strategies for incorporating those concepts into their 
science courses. The workshops will begin in June 1999 and will be held at the UC Center, 
Fresno and the Merced Tri-College Center. 

Urban Systemic Initiative. UC Merced has partnered with the Fresno Unified School District 
and the National Science Foundation to provide on-going science training for teachers at the UC 
Center in Fresno. All of Fresno Unified School District teachers are involved in the training. 

The material for the training sessions was developed by the Lawrence Hall of Science and the 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratories. The training sessions have helped Fresno Unified to 
develop and implement their science curriculum framework. Merced area teachers attended 
some of the training sessions in 1998, which led to their development of a science curriculum 
framework for the Merced Union High School District. 

In addition to these programs, neu' teacher professional development programs have been 
established that focus on improving strategies of teaching literacy. In summer 1 998, UC Merced 
co-sponsored a summer literacy institute with the California Science Project and Fresno Unified 
School District to improve the effectiveness of teachers involved in the UC Links 5"’ Dimension 
Program in Fresno, as well as teachers in other parts of Fresno County. In Summer 1999, UC 
Merced will co-sponsor, with the UC Berkeley Graduate School of Education, an institute at the 
UC Center, Fresno for teachers of large populations of limited English proficiency students. 
Berkeley faculty and local mentor teachers will provide instruction to teachers from partnership 
schools at Parlier, Hoover and other Fresno County sites. Through membership in the Central 
Valley Technology Center, teachers at partnership schools have been targeted for technology 
training. 



In addition to these efforts to provide professional courses for teachers, UC Merced is 
contributing to the effort to increase the number of credentialed teachers in California. In 
cooperation with UC Berkeley, courses have been offered leading to both the California Adult 
Education Teaching Credential and the California Vocational Education Teaching Credential. 
The courses have been offered in five locations throughout the Valley -- Fresno, Merced, Selma, 
Visalia, and Hanford — and to date 282 students have enrolled. In cooperation with UC Davis, 
UC Merced has offered five courses that teachers may take to maintain a clear teaching 
credential. These courses have been offered in Fresno, Lemoore and Merced. To date 181 
students have enrolled. 

On-Line Advanced Placement Courses 

The ability of Valley students to become competitively eligible for UC Merced is also linked to 
the schools’ capacity to offer a sufficient number of advanced placement courses. Many schools 
in the Valley have lacked the resources to provide such courses. To help address this challenge, 
UC Merced is participating in the UC systemwide College Prep Initiative. This initiative will 
enable UC Merced to partner with local K-12 high schools to offer on-line advanced placement 
courses. UC Merced will pilot the first on-line advanced placement course in the Valley in 
March 1999 at Mariposa High School. Merced, Modesto, Fresno, and Bakersfield have been 
identified as potential sites to provide additional courses by the summer. 

University Extension 

One of the major needs addressed initially by UC Merced is the lack of UC course offerings for 
working professionals in the Valley. Prior to fall 1997, there were only sporadic course offerings 
in the Fresno area. This required Valley professionals to travel long distances to enroll in 
extension courses and certificate programs. In the last year, UC Merced has brokered a portfolio 
of UC courses to be offered in Fresno, Merced, Modesto, and Bakersfield. The courses have 
focused on areas of significant interest in the Valley — agriculture, education, business, health, 
environmental sciences, land use, and computer science. In 1998, about 1,000 students were 
serx'ed by about 40 courses. Course offerings will be expanded in 1999. Funded from non-State 
sources, UC Merced has established a new Division of Professional Studies to increase the scope 
and variety of courses in the Valley. Second, with the completion of learning centers in Merced, 
Modesto, and Bakersfield, the physical infrastructure will be in place to offer new types of 
courses. The goal is to serve over 2,000 students annually by 2001 . 

Research Series and Outreach 

As part of effons to recruit highly qualified faculty for UC Merced, opportunities to engage 
existing UC faculty in research projects in the Valley have been promoted. Two examples 
follow; (1) the San Joaquin Public Policy Forum: This quarterly forum held at the UC Center, 
Fresno provides an opportunity for UC faculty and community leaders to discuss the policy 
implications of research projects. Forums have focused on issues such as farm land use, 
bilingual education, and international trade; (2) the Research Outreach Series: This series will 
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begin shortly and will bring UC faculty to the Valley to discuss their research with targeted 
audiences as well as the general public. Faculty from distinguished research units such as UC 
MEXUS and the UC Humanities Institute will participate in discussions in Merced, Fresno and 
other Valley locations. 

In cooperation with CSU Fresno and the World Health Organization, a research and training 
institute has been established at the UC Center in Fresno to focus on diagnosing mental health 
disorders among Latinos. As the only one of its kind, the institute is positioned to provide 
training and research opportunities for graduate students and faculty around the world. While 
UC and CSU are providing seed funding for this effort, it is expected that the institute will be 
self-supporting through extramural funding within two years. 

In cooperation with UC and CSU faculty as well as local health care organizations, a research 
project has been sponsored to assess the current status of Valley children and youth using a 
variety of health, education and social indicators. This project will culminate in a symposium in 
Spring 1999. Discussions have been held between the UCLA School of Public Policy faculty 
and the Fresno County Social Services Agency to conduct a research project that would map 
where welfare recipients live and where jobs are available. The project is projected to start in 
Summer 1999. 

2. Physical Planning and Budget 

This category includes a range of activities related to community planning: development of 
infrastructure to serve the campus; development of the initial Long Range Development Plan 
(LRDP) and required environmental assessments for the campus site; documentation of space 
needs and capital budget plans to meet those needs; and analysis of longer-range operating 
budget needs. The majority of expenditures within this category are related to consultant studies 
to carry out these functions. Attachment 3 provides an outline of projected consultant 
expenditures. 

University Community Development Concept 



The Merced campus site (2,000 acres) is part of a larger area known as the University 
Community (10,300 acres), currently undeveloped grazing land which the County of Merced has 
designated for urban development. Over the last year, physical planning activities have focused 
on articulating a 'development concept for the University Community in collaboration with the 
County of Merced, the Virginia Smith Trust and the Cyril Smith Trust which own the land, the 
City of Merced, and the Merced Irrigation District. The development concept has been 
completed. It includes a projection of the overall development capacity and land use for the new 
community, assumptions about infrastructure and transportation solutions and costs, and 
principles related to preservation of open space and stewardship of natural resources. 

The development concept will serve as the foundation for the next phases of planning including . 
a) preparation of the campus Long Range Development Plan by the University, b) preparation of 
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the Community Plan (General Plan amendment) and capital improvement plans for infrastructure 
development by the County of Merced, and c) joint environmental preservation and mitigation 
planning by the University and the County to support both planning efforts. An integrated 
planning schedule has been developed, recognizing the need for continued collaborative planning 
and calling for the completion and approval of both the LRDP and the Community Plan in 
November 2000. Attachment 4 is the February 1999 Update report which provides a summary of 
the development concept. 

Long Range Development Plan and Environmental Impact Report 

Formal work on the campus Long Range Development Plan (LRDP) and its related 
Environmental Impact Report (EIR) will commence this spring. Technical site studies to support 
this work have been initiated on a jointly funded basis with the County of Merced, including 
field surveys for potential endangered species crustaceans and amphibians associated with 
wetlands, endangered species plants associated with wetlands, and endangered species mammals, 
using study protocols approved by the US Fish and Wildlife Service. Several phases of aerial 
photography are underu'ay, to support boundary surveys, to produce digitized topographic data 
for detailed mapping, and to provide tools for delineation of federal jurisdictional wetlands. 
Additional studies related to site hydrology and geology will begin in Spring 1999. 

The LRDP will include the major elements of the master physical plan for the campus, including 
patterns of development and open space, conser\'ation principles, circulation patterns and 
systems, backbone infrastructure and utility systems, and aesthetic character in terms of urban 
design, density, and landscaping. The preparation of the EIR for the LRDP will be closely 
coordinated with the EIR for the Community Plan, to assure a common data base and compatible 
development and mitigation standards. 

At the same time that the LRDP is being developed, parallel efforts will be undertaken to 
develop a master utilities and infrastructure plan for the campus, in coordination with the 
County's efforts to develop a master infrastructure and capital financing plan for the University 
Community. Other studies will be undertaken related to the sequence of construction activities, 
assessment of space needs, packaging of individual capital projects, and development of a multi- 
year capital program. 

3. Cbancettor’s Office/Universitv' Advancement/Administration 

This category includes the key leadership positions for the development of UC Merced, including 
fund-raising activities and community, governmental, and media relations. In addition, 
centralized administrative services which serve the entire planning and program development 
effort are included, such as financial operations, lease and contract negotiations, and human 
resource functions. 
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Chancellor’s Office 



Leadership of the planning and program development effort is currently provided by the Senior 
Associate to the President for UC Merced. Recruitment for the first Chancellor of the campus is 
now underway, and it is anticipated that this position will be appointed by July 1, 1999. Budget 
projections for 1999-2000 assume funding for the Chancellor’s position and limited support staff 
In addition, a contingency is budgeted in 1999-2000 that would provide the resources for the first 
Chancellor to further develop the management team and recruit additional staff for the 
Chancellor’s office. 

University Advancement 

The focus of this program is to build financial resources for support of the campus through fund 
raising and grant development activities, to build long-term partnerships with the community and 
government agencies in support of UC Merced, and to provide public information services. Over 
the last year this function has been carried out primarily by part-time contract staff and 
consultants located in Fresno and Merced. Permanent professional staff will be recruited to 
expand these activities in 1999-2000, to be centralized in Merced. 

During the last year, a concerted effort has been made to develop relationships with a variety of 
K-12 educational institutions, community groups, and minority representatives to identify 
educational needs and UC Merced programs that might meet those needs. UC Merced has 
become a member of local business groups, community organizations, and cultural groups. The 
UC Merced Magazine, published quarterly, has been distributed as a supplement to the local 
newspaper. Consultants have been retained to advise on the structure of initial private fund- 
raising efforts, as well as to assist in the identification of potential grant and foundation funding 
to support the campus. Support has been provided for the development of a UC Valley .-Mumni 
organization. 

These activities will expand in 1 999-2000. The structure and membership for UC Merced 
foundations and advisory boards will be established. UC Merced will participate in community- 
business fairs and minority community events, and expand outreach beyond the local Merced 
area to surrounding communities and the larger San Joaquin Valley region. Additional 
communication tools and publications will be developed. 

Administration 

During the last year, initial administrative support systems for UC Merced planning and program 
activities have been developed. These included, for example, establishing separate financial and 
budget processes for UC Merced, developing procedures to fund projects and research grants 
with other campuses and outside groups working with UC Merced, and creating related systems 
for purchasing and financial management of consultant contracts. In-ser\'ice training was 
initiated for UC Merced staff from the Fresno, Merced, and Oakland offices. 



Facilities were developed to house program development and planning activities, including the 
UC Center, Fresno and office space in Merced, which included the negotiation of necessary 
leases and licenses, planning tenant improvements, installing communication systems, and 
providing office equipment and furnishings. In addition, administrative staff developed financial 
and governance agreements for the Merced Tri-College Center and are involved in developing 
necessary agreements for additional learning centers in Modesto and Bakersfield. 

This staff also is responsible for the development of agreements with the County of Merced and 
surrounding landowners for collaborative plaiming, cost sharing, and other development-related 
matters. Outside counsel has been retained to advise on proposed agreements and on 
environmental issues related to the plaiming and development of the campus over the next 
several years. 

The scope of financial management, contract negotiation, and computer support services will be 
expanded in 1999-2000 to support planning and program development activities. 

4. Facility Leases and Operations 

At present, UC Merced staff operate out of three locations: at UC Office of the President 
facilities in Oakland, from the leased UC Center, Fresno, and from leased office space in Merced. 
The cost to UC Merced of leasing and maintaining these facilities is presented in this category. 

In addition, instructional facilities are maintained at the UC Center, Fresno, at the Merced Tri- 
College Center, and are projected to be operational within the next year in the Modesto and 
Bakersfield centers. Ongoing lease and operational costs of these instructional facilities, as 
appropriate, are included within this categoiy' as well. 

The UC Center, Fresno is a leased facility which will house UC Merced offices, instructional 
space, offices for other UC campus programs, and programs from California State University, 
Fresno and the Fresno Unified School District when all renovations are completed during the 
next year. The total facility encompasses approximately 63,700 rentable square feet (rsf), with 
approximately 5,000 rsf occupied at present for UC Merced offices, another 1 1,600 rsf 
designated for instructional space, and an additional 6,700 rsf available for future UC Merced 
programs. Lease costs include UC Merced’s share of common space (lobbies, restrooms, 
storage, etc); custodial, utilities, and other maintenance costs; and a pro-rata share of building 
management and receptionist staff costs. UC Merced space has been acquired on a phased basis. 

Leased office space in Merced encompasses approximately 3,200 rentable square feet and is 
designed to accommodate about 1 8 to 20 staff It now houses University advancement staff, as 
well as physical planning staff who split their time between the Oakland and Merced offices. 

With the appointment of a chancellor and recruitment of permanent University advancement staff 
in 1999-2000, additional staff will be located at this site. Ongoing costs include the lease, 
utilities, custodial, and maintenance costs. 
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The Merced Tri-College Center is a facility of approximately 9,300 assignable square feet (asf) 
which provides 2,900 asf of instructional space and 455 asf of office space for UC Merced 
through a pre-paid lease arrangement. Ongoing operating costs include a pro-rata share of 
custodial, utilities, security, and maintenance costs; a pro-rata share of the cost of receptionist 
services; and additional costs for telephones and purchasing computer technical services from 
Merced College. 

Projected operating costs for UC Merced space in. the Stanislaus Agricultural Center in Modesto 
and the projected Bakersfield Center include maintenance of instructional equipment; custodial, 
utilities, and maintenance costs as appropriate; and other shared operational costs that will be 
negotiated in the next year. 

Start-Up Expenses have been consolidated into a single category' for all UC Merced locations and 
staff. They include all one-time costs related to beginning operations at new locations as well as 
providing furniture, computers, and other start-up equipment for new staff. Estimated 
expenditures in this category in 1998-99 include all start-up costs associated with opening the 
Merced office, including communications cabling, a phone system, all furniture and office 
equipment, as- well as most of the furniture complement for UC Merced space in the UC Center, 
Fresno. 

5. Distributed Learning Centers 

The 1998-99 State budget provided a one-time appropriation of $1 .5 million for development of 
distributed learning centers to support UC Merced programs throughout the San Joaquin Valley. 
This funding is being used for the development of three centers in partnership with other 
institutions. 

The Merced Tri-College Center is a partnership involving Merced College, CSU Stanislaus, and 
UC Merced; this modular facility was opened in February 1999. Funds were used to support a 
ten-year prepaid lease for the facility. UC Merced subleases a portion of the space to Merced 
College, with this income stream designated for replacement of instructional equipment for the 
learning centers. 

A second center is being developed in Modesto in partnership with the new Stanislaus 
Agricultural Center, which houses county, federal, and UC agricultural programs. UC Merced 
will provide funding for instructional equipment, specifically videoconferencing equipment, in 
exchange for use of instructional facilities on a guaranteed basis. This agreement should be in 
place before July 1999. A third center is proposed for Bakersfield, and initial discussions have 
been held with the Kem County Office of Education to explore the joint use of distance learning 
facilities, with the anticipation that funds could be committed to this project by the end of the 
current fiscal year. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California’s colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. 



Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 16 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. Five 
others represent the major segments of postsecond- 
ary education in California. Two student members are 
appointed by the Governor. 

As of June 1999, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Guillermo Rodriguez, Jr., San Francisco; Chair 

Melinda G. Wilson, Torrance; Vice Chair 

Alan S. Arkatov, Los Angeles 

Carol Chandler, Fowler 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Lance Izumi, San Francisco ; 

Kyo “Paul” Jhin, Malibu 
Jeff Marston, San Diego 
Vacant 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Kyhl Smeby, Pasadena; appointed by the 
Governor to represent the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and 
Universities; 

Thomas F. Kranz, Beverly Hills; appointed by 
the Board of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges; 

Monica Lozano, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; 

Ralph Pesqueira, San Diego; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University; and 

Ward Connerly, Sacaramento; appointed by the 
Regents of the University of California. 



The two student representatives are: 
Jacqueline A. Benjamin, Westminster 
Darren Guerra, Rancho Cucamonga 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and Gover- 
nor to “assure the effective utilization of public postsecondary 
education resources, thereby eliminating waste and unnec- 
essary duplication, and to promote diversity, innovation, and 
responsiveness to student and societal needs.” 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent reviews 
of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of postseconda^y 
education in California, including community colleges, four- 
year colleges, universities, and professional and occupational 
schools. 

As an advisory body to the Legislature and Governor, the 
Commission does not govern or administer any institutions, 
nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit any of them. 
Instead, it performs its specific duties of planning, evalua- 
tion, and coordination by cooperating with other State agen- 
cies and non-govemmental groups that perform those other 
governing, administrative, and assessment functions. 



Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout the year 
at which it discusses and takes action on staff studies and 
takes positions on proposed legislation affecting education 
beyond the high school in California. By law, its meetings 
are open to the public. Requests to speak at a meeting may 
be made by writing the Commission in advance or by sub- 
mitting a request before the start of the meeting. 

The Commission’s day-to-day work is carried out by its 
staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of Executive Di- 
rector Warren Halsey Fox, Ph.D., who is appointed by the 
Commission. 

Further information about the Commission and its publica- 
tions may be obtained from the Commission offices at 1 303 
J Street, Suite 500, Sacramento, California 98514-2938; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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ONE of a series of reports published by the California Postsecondary Education Commission as part 
of its planning and coordinating responsibilities. Summaries of these reports are available on the 
Internet at http://www.cpec.ca.gov. Single copies may be obtained without charge from the 
Commission at 1303 J Street, Suite 500, Sacramento, California 95814-2938. Recent reports 
include: 



1997 

97-9 Eligibility of California 's 1996 High School Graduates for Admission to the State ’s Public Uni- 
versities: A Report of the California Postsecondary Education Commission (December 1997) 

97- 10 Eligibility of California ’s 1996 High School Graduates for Admission to the State ’s Public Uni- 

versities — Executive Summary : A Report of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (December 1997) 

1998 

98- 1 A Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 1960-1975 (April 1998) 

98-2 Performance Indicators of California Higher Education, 1997: The Fourth Annual Report to 
California 's Governor, Legislature, and Citizens in Response to Assembly Bill 1808 (Chapter 
741, Statutes of 1991) (April 1998) 

98-3 Fiscal Profdes, 1998: The Eighth in a Series of Factbooks About the Financing of California 
Higher Education (December 1998) 

98-4 Student Profiles, 1998: The Latest in a Series of Annual Factbooks About Student Participa- 
tion in California Higher Education (December 1998) 

98-5 Toward a Greater Understanding of the State ’s Educational Equity Policies, Programs, and 
Practices (December 1998) 

98-6 The Condition of Higher Education in California, 1998 (December 1998) 

98-7 California Postsecondary Education Commission Workplan, 1999 and Beyond (December 1 998) 

98-8 Performance Indicators of California Higher Education, 1998: The Fifth Annual Report to 
California 's Governor, Legislature, and Citizens in Response to Assembly Bill 1808 (Chapter 
741, Statutes of 1991) (December 1998) 

98- 9 Toward a Unified State System: A Report and Recommendations on the Governance of the 

California Community Colleges (December 1998) 

1999 

99- 1 Recommendations on Strategies to Enhance the Delivery of Health Care to All Californians: 

The Commission 's Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution 23 (April 1999) 

99-2 Opening the Central Valley: A Review of the Board of Regents' Proposal to Build the Univer- 
sity of California at Merced (June 1999) 
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